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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 23, 1922 


Are Liberals Ready? 


MINISTER of the | Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Rev. J. D. M. Buckner of Aurora, 
Neb., was refused a trial’ and lost his job because 
he wrote an article on “A Good God,” in which he 
said that he could not believe anything in the Bible 
which was incompatible with divine goodness, for 
example, the story of the destruction of all the 
people on the earth except Noah and his family by 
the great flood. His bishop, Homer C. Stuntz, who 
confesses himself “shocked and annoyed” by Mr. 
Buckner’s unorthodox belief, is the would-be de- 
stroyer of this successful pastor’s career. But the 
Bishop did not reckon that a man may be at once a 
liberal and a fighter. He did not realize that we are 
living in a new day when truth and its witness 
may not be crushed to earth without encountering 
a terrific outcry from the amazed and angered in- 
telligence of the community. The Methodist Church 
cannot do as it pleases. It has a responsibility to 
the public. So this official infamy, which ranks 
above the crucifixion of Hinckley G. Mitchell, be- 
cause he did have a trial in due course, is before 
the bar of public opinion. 


The fierce judgment upon the matter is already’ 


published so far and wide that the anointed spokes- 
man for Methodist regularity, the Christian Advo- 
cate, New York, comes to the defense of the church 
by declaring, though in most guarded terms, that “a 
conference may not reflect upon a minister in a re- 
port and then deny hima trial.” Thisis a quotation 
of a judicial decision of the General Conference of 
1908 which it seems Bishop Stuntz did not recall 
when he was in his shocked state of mind. Another 
law of the church he forgot in his haste, namely, 
“The General Conference shall not deprive our 
ministers of the right of trial by the Annual Con- 
ference,” etc. Our cotemporary says in comment, 
“Plainly it is not within the power of a bishop, his 
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cabinet, or an annual conference to abridge that 
fundamental right.” 

Before we see what the Bishop and his cabinet 
actually did, let us know something about Mr. Buck- 
ner. He belongs to the growing school of ministers 


_ in the Methodist Church which does not accept the 


verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. They think 
like Prof. Henry C. Vedder of the Baptist Church, 
for example, who says: 

There is no educated man living who really believes the 
Bible from cover to cover. There is no half-educated man 
who believes the Bible in that wholesale way. Men who © 
say such things are talking buncombe, playing to the gal- 
leries. Those who know how shallow and false this dogma 
of Biblical infallibility is must have the courage of their 
knowledge and convictions, must begin without delay to 
teach the plain Christian people the truth about the Bible, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. If they hesi- 
tate, if they listen to the counsels of their timid and half- 
hearted fellows, the churches will fall a prey to vociferous 
ignorance, and true religion will be betrayed in the house 
of its friends. The path of boldness, of utter frankness, 
of rugged honesty, is the path of safety. ... But some fear 
they may unsettle men’s minds and wreck the faith of 
some of Christ’s little ones, if they should speak. That is 
a coward’s plea. No man’s faith was ever wrecked by 
truth who had a faith worth saving. ... It was our Lord 
himself who assured us, “The truth will make you free.” 
Falsehood can make only slaves and dastards. Speak, my 
brothers in the ministry of the grace of God; speak, as 
you are called to be God’s prophets; speak the truth with- 
out dilution or camouflage; and with God be the rest! 


That is exactly what Mr. Buckner did. And he 
does not have to leave the rest remotely to God! 
Fortunately he can leave it to man. On Sunday, 
September 38, just before the annual conference of 
the Nebraskan Methodist churches at Omaha, Mr. 
Buckner preached a sermon in harmony with the 
liberal position on the Bible. Immediately the 
effect of it went through the State. To such as 
the Bishop and other officials it was like:an electric 
shock; to many of the younger men of the ministry 
who have been reared intellectually and spiritually 
in this new day, it brought a thrill as of explosive 
and triumphant life, breaking asunder the hard 
and thick crust of oppressive literalism, and giv- 
ing them a promise of freedom to speak that which 
burns in their hearts but is yet kept there by the fear 
of the always hovering shadow of a deadly hand. 
Now, they thought, we shall be free! 

The news went beyond:the State and became a 
story of country-wide importance. The New Re- 
public spread it abroad. Mr. Buckner’s ministry 
covers nearly forty years. It has been an unbroken 
success. His congregation requested that he be re- 
turned as their pastor again this year. But, his 
sermon having got to the eye of Bishop Stuntz, the 
parson was haled before his ecclesiastical highness, 
who told him—how familiar all this is to many of 
us who have gone through the grilling!—that his 
sermon and general belief were “out of harmony 
with the Methodist Church.” “Very well,” replied 
Mr. Buckner, in effect. “Then I am entitled to a 
trial.” There’s the rub. A heresy trial is the last thing 
in the world that Dr. Stuntz and his kind wanted. 
It reflects upon his administration for a bishop to 
try heretics within his shepherding. It isn’t the 
fashion any more. -He had another way. He urged 
the erring brother quietly to retire, be placed on a 


pension, and live serenely and in comfort ever after. _ 
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' But the pious bribe did not get across. Mr. 
Buckner does not pretend to be a great man, nor 
a specially brave man; he is certainly a poor man. 
But he has stiff stuff in his spinal column, and he 

_ refused to retire. He thought as any one else would 
say, it was unmanly to get out under fire, under 
reproach. He had done no wrong, and he would 
not be thrown to the dogs in disgrace. As long 
as his heart held out to fight for his honor, he would 
defend the good name of his family, especially his 
devoted helpmeet of the long, hard forty years. He 
also owed something to the larger cause of the 
church, and beyond that, to the honor of religion 
throughout the land. 

But the conference did retire him, just the same. 
He was taken before the committee on conference 
relations for retirement. Treated like a hardened 
enemy of God and man, this strong, intelligent, and 
true minister would not yield. The committee re- 
ported recommending his retirement, and the vote 
of the whole conference was unanimous that he 
should cease his work and go into the everlasting 
silence. 

The sinuous Methodist diplomacy did not suc- 
ceed. Now comes the law of the church to the 
light, and it is all in favor of Mr. Buckner. No 
formal charges are brought against him for wrong 
beliefs; he is morally exemplary; his ministry has 

~ been blessed with outward and inward success. He 
is still vigorous. He says: “Serious social and 
religious consequences flow from such intimidation 
and ‘terrorism. The action of the conference is a 
notice served on its members that no difference of 
views will be tolerated. As Dr. Titus Lowe, a high 
official of our church, said to the assembled minis- 
ters, ‘If you have doubts, keep them to yourself.’ 
Intolerance inside the church is the worst foe of 
the church. It prevents the church from attacking 
modern problems with modern tools.” It is true 
the law says that “any member of an annual con- 
ference who is in good standing may be placed in 
the retired relation by the annual conference if 
such relation is recommended by the committee 
on conference relations.” The Advocate explains,— 
It was apparently taken for granted that, when a dis- 
abled man either could not or would not request retirement, 
his Conference ought to have power to act upon the facts as 
ascertained by its committee on conference relations. Had 
the General Conference perceived that there lurked in this 
innocent clause a “joker” which would enable an annual 
conference to yote into involuntary retirement a minister 
who was in good standing and good health and acceptable 
as a pastor, the memorial would have been smothered in 


committee. For such action is contrary to the spirit and 
letter of our Methodist polity and history. 


Tt seems certain now that Mr. Buckner will come 
for trial. There is that much gain. The church is 
more fearful of it than he is, because it will do 
more harm to the church than it will to him, though 
- we believe he is not likely to be acquitted. When 
it comes right down to the law and letter of belief 
in an infallible Bible, the Methodist Church will 
destroy any one, even one of its bishops, if he dare 
‘to speak out. The plain fact is, the official con- 
servative forces in Protestantism have made not 
one inch of progress since the Reformation. That 
really means since the beginning of Christianity. 
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They still convict and cast out any man who does 
as Professor Vedder has done. He saves himself 
because he is protected by the progressive, liberal 
element which absolutely controls Crozer Semi- 
nary. The polity of the Methodist Church is en- 
tirely different. It is an episcopacy, and in a crisis 
it is as inexorable and final as the hierarchy of 
Rome. Rome has the advantage in point of con- 
sistency and integrity, because it does not pretend 
to permit freedom, and it acts accordingly. It is 
absolute in its authority and the administration of 
its infallible faith. Methodists and all Protestants 
prate like hypocrites about freedom. 

_ Another example of the spirit of heresy-hunting 
intolerance is now stirring the Presbyterian Church, 
which has decided to “get” Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, who preaches in, but is not pastor of, the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York. An overture has 
been prepared for the.coming General Assembly in 
Indianapolis, next spring. It asks that the Assem- 
bly inquire into his preaching, citing as one of many 
offensive teachings that one may be a Christian 
and yet not accept such a belief as the Virgin Birth. 
We must say Dr. Fosdick is not so forthright as 
Mr. Buckner. He is wise in knowing how far he 
may go. He says what liberals say, but he puts it 
in their mouths. If the Presbyterians get him into 
the hands of their expert inquisitors, they will pin 
him down and he will be undone. He will go the 
way of Briggs and McGiffert, and other noble un- 
flinching friends of freedom and truth. Already 
the Presbyterian Continent rushes to Dr. Fosdick’s 
defense, quoting some of his pious sayings to show 
what a true orthodox person he is, old phrases 
which do not at all conform to the main burden of 
Dr. Fosdick’s gospel, which is modern ideas in 
modern language. In our judgment, these words 
will not save him: 

' Christians may differ in opinion and creed, ritual and 
polity, but they all believe in Jesus Christ as Son of God 
and Saviour. Devotion to His Personality is the one strand 
that holds the entire movement together. Take Him away 


and nothing is left but chaos. He is the one Center 
around which all his disciples can gather. 


To these two examples we might add many 
others, all showing the despicable way of the con- 
servatives in Protestant churches. Between them 
and the liberals there is a great gulf fixed. Lib- 
erals are in all branches of the church, and they 
ought to march forth and become a great new move- 
ment, a solidarity, by first declaring their release 
from all orthodox requirements of sectarian doc- 
trine. What they want is freedom, the unques- 
tioned right of inquiry, the liberty of prophesying, 
the fellowship of those kindred minds who are to 
be found in all churches and outside all churches; 
and chiefly they want to carry the gospel of truth, 
love, brotherhood, service, and justice to the shat- 
tered world which will go even farther down the 
awful descent if something is not done by the only 
power that will save it, the united spiritual power 
of men and women dedicated to the truth as Jesus 
taught it, men and women whose minds and souls 
would be as high as he was above creed, color, con- 
dition, clime; who know only the will of God and the 
need of crying humanity. Are the liberals ready? 


= 
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England Discards Lloyd George 


“Where MacGregor sits, there is the 
head of the table,’ runs an old English 
saying. By the verdict of the British 
people at the polls last week, David Lloyd 
George, after a strenuous fight to return 
to the national leadership, was cast out 
into the wilderness. The extent of his 
defeat is suggested, not only by the 
facts that the Labor. party won the 
privileged place of the opposition 
group by electing between 140 and 
150 members, but that the Liberal 
wing supporting Mr. Asquith beat 
the George Liberals by several 
members. Mr. Lloyd George was 
not only defeated, but consigned to 
the parliamentary cellar. Does he 
possess agility enough to remove to 
those nether regions the place of 
honor and of power, “where Mac- 
Gregor sits”? There were not lack- 
ing British believers in the Lloyd 
George tradition who entertained no 
doubt that “the head of the table” 
would in some time, not remote, be 
removed to the cellar. 

As things stood at the end of last 
week, however, Bonar Law, the 
Conservative-Unionist leader, was 
seated firmly in the saddle, with 
about 80 votes majority over all. 
He was as firmly in the saddle after 
the election as was the strong man 
of Italy, Premier Mussolini, who 
on the day after the parliamentary 
election in England faced a cham- 
ber counting only 31 Fascisti out of 
a total membership of more than 
500, with the curt intimation, “Obey 
me or be forthwith dissolved,’ and 
earried the day by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 806 to 116. Lloyd George 
appeared to be a man without a 
party, while Bonar Law was in the 
position of being able to carry 
through any measure in the face 
of the combined opposition of all 
the other parties and factions. And 
yet, so profoundly had the fallen 
leader impressed himself upon the 
imagination of some of his followers, they 
regarded his crushing defeat as only an 
interlude in the Lloyd George legend. 

It must be admitted that the man whom 
the votes of the Wnglish people definitely 
put into the historic No. 10 Downing 
Street last week is not a striking person- 
ality, not a conspicuous doer of things, 
not a dynamic force. He led to victory a 
party of stand-pat tendencies, whose con- 
servative instincts had been increasingly 
outraged during the closing period of 
their allegiance to a leader who was but 
too disposed to flout tradition and ven- 
ture into untried paths. The inference 
was that the majority of the English 
voters were weary of adventure, surfeit 
with tactics which many of them regarded 
as smacking too much of the agility of 
the mountebank. What'they wanted was 
safe and sane leadership. It was appar- 
ent that they got this safe and sane lead- 
ership in the person of Bonar Law. 

Side by side with this more guarded 
and more restrained leadership, however, 


house,” 
of Parliament, we may look for a strong reaction 


emerged the new force in English public 
life. Apart from the return of the Con- 
servative party to power, the rise of the 
Labor party was the significant feature 
of the people’s verdict. And it was more 
deeply significant than the rolling up of 
the Bonar Law majority over all. By 


Wide World Photograph 
IS BRITAIN IN FOR “NORMALCY”? 


Bonar Law, Premier, says he will “tidy up the 


and with extreme Conservatives in control 


from the adventurous régime of Lloyd George 


electing between 140 and 150 members, 
the Labor party came within measurable 
distance of placing its hand on the helm 
of the British ship of state. For, being 
in the post of the opposition, that group 
under British parliamentary practice be- 
came entitled to be summoned to govern 
in the event of the disintegration of Bonar 
Law’s strength. Prophecies have been 
current for the past three or four years, 
that the next governing party in England 
would be the Labor party. By the ex- 
tent of Bonar Law’s majority, the proph- 
ecy was proved untrue in the letter last 
week. But events unmistakably shaped up 
in such a way as to foreshadow the distinct 
possibility of the Labor party’s accession 
to power in the not very distant future. 
Significant indeed of the force of the 
new movement in English thought and 
feeling are the results achieved at the 
polls by the Labor party. The advanced 
Radical-Liberal organization of HWngland 
not only doubled its membership in the 
House, but added vastly to its intellectual 


power and its resources for waging Par- 
liamentary battle. Their representation 
now includes such men of power as E. G. 
Hemmerde, Patrick Hastings, Ramsay 
MacDonald, C. Roden Buxton, Sidney 
Webb, Fred Jowett, Philip Snowden, and 
Lees Smith, all of them thinkers and par- 
liamentarians of marked capacity. 
The new Parliament is destined to 
feel their influence from the begin- 
ning of its legislative activities. 

One of the basic principles of the 
Labor party is its belief that the 
problem of world restoration and 
world reconstruction is greatly ham- 
pered, if not made impossible, by 
peace treaties based upon selfish- 
ness and revenge. That view ap- 
plies not only to the terms imposed 
upon Germany, to a greater degree 
of heinousness upon Austria, and 
especially upon Bulgaria. It is safe 
to say that if the Labor party had 
been in power in 1918, the various 
instruments designed to restore 
peace to the world would have been 
radically different, so far as the 
Labor party could bring it about, 
from the dictated documents, signed 
by defeated nations on the dotted 
line, to which those nations are now 
seeking to adjust their lives. The 
Labor party—corresponding in Eng- 
land to the third party which is the 
subject of speculation and effort in 
the United States, and not to our 
American Federation of Labor— 
views with equanimity even a meas- 
ure regarded by both Liberals and 
Conservatives as subversive, meas- 
ures like a levy upon capital. 

The attainment by this growing 
political group of the réle of recog- 
nized opposition, ranking unques- 
tionably after the party in power, 
is an indication of the tendency 
that has set in among British lib- 
erals, disappointed like the seekers 
after an American third party, with 
the irresponsiveness of the existing 
major parties. And, at so early a stage in 
its career, the Labor party now ranks as a 
major party. The accession of numerical 
and intellectual power acquired by the new 
movement promises to make the session of 
the new Parliament eventful in the de- 
velopment of the British democracy. Just 
how eventful, the future—perhaps the 
near future—will disclose. ASvE 


[It is significant, in the face of the 
wonderful victory of the Labor party, 
that the Wnglish correspondent of THE 
Register, T. Rhondda Williams, has for 
more than two years noted their gains and 
approved their philosophy as the best 
thing offered for Britain’s welfare by any 
group of politicians in the Hmpire. Cer- 
tainly the best brains and the noblest 
practical programs have come consistently 
from these leaders of the masses, into 
whose hands has now come, if not the 
balance of power, at least such strength 
as will sharply modify every act of legis- 
lation, in affairs both at home and abroad.] 
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in “Our World” 


; Plans for the Churches’ Peace Sunday 


The Commission for the Promotion of International Justice and Good-will has prepared a program for America in 
her world relations, which will be read in Unitarian churches throughout the United States on Sunday, December 17, desig- 
nated as International Peace Sunday. The program follows: 


The most important social necessity of our time is for the churches of the living God in all lands to organize their 
forces to prevent war and to promote international co-operation and good-will. 

America cannot be justified to her own conscience or in the sight of God if she longer holds aloof from assuming 
her fair share of the burdens and problems of a distressful world. 

We therefore believe that the United States should be officially represented at International Conferences by men 
who can speak and vote as well as observe and report. 

We believe that representatives of the United States should be appointed to participate in the humanitarian under- 
takings of the League of Nations. We believe that this can be done without committing the Republic in one way or the other 
on the question of membership in the League. 

We believe that the United States should become a member of the new Court of International Justice created by 
the League of Nations and should have an official representative in that tribunal, provided that the United States shall 
have the same voice in the selection of the Justices of the Court that the other participating nations enjoy. 

We believe that the United States should make generous contributions, by loans or waivers of obligations, toward 
the relief of the burden of debt and poverty resting upon the nations of Europe, to the end that economic stability may 
be restored and progress in reconciliation and reconstruction made possible. 

But we believe that, in return for the cancellation of debts, the United States should require the proportionate aban- 
donment on the part of the debtor nations of all militaristic and imperialistic programs and expenditures and that unless 
such assurances are amply validated the Government should press for the full payment of debts and interest. The contri- 
butions of the United States for the relief of Europe must be used to advance and not retard the real interests of humanity. 

We believe that the United States should take the lead in calling a conference of all the civilized nations to con- 
sider and endeavor to reach some decision and action upon such subjects of common and urgent importance as Relief 
from the Burden of Armament, the Stabilizing of the Exchange, the Just Treatment of Religious and Racial Minorities and 


the Prevention of War. 

We call upon all Americans to 
dices, and unite in a determined effort 
these principles and purposes. 


It is explained that Dr. Sullivan dis- 
sents from paragraph seven, and Mr. 
Moot questions paragraphs six and seven. 
This is considered a remarkable approxi- 
mation to unity on the details of a subject 
which in other places is not even dis- 
eussed. The liberal spirit not only, but 
the intellectual agreement also, are char- 
acteristic of the church as a whole, and it 
is certain that the cause of peace will 
receive a stimulus and a push from the 
simultaneous services in the congrega- 
tions. Suggestions for an order of service 
for the day include the following: 


SCRIPTURE READINGS 
A selection from the following readings 
from The Soul of the Bible will be found 
appropriate : 
Page 48. 
Page 78. 


Deuteronomy 28, 29, 30. 
II Samuel 2; Psalm 46; 
Hosea 1; Zechariah 9. 


Page 198. Isaiah 2, 32; Micah 4. 
Page 431. Romans 12, 13. 

Page 443. I Corinthians 13. 
Page 489. Hebrews 12, 13. 


APPROPRIATE HYMNS 
Numbers in the New Hymn Book 
To-day be joy in every heart 
It came upon the midnight clear 
What means this glory 


190. 
191. 
192. 


193. I heard the bells 

848. Creation’s Lord, we give Thee thanks 
399. © blest the souls that see and hear 
408. These things shall be 

414. Great and fair is she, our land 

415. Not alone for mighty empire 

424. O Beautiful, my Country 

426. God of the nations, near and far 
429. Hear, hear, O ye nations 

430. Now is the time approaching 

434. Let there be light, Lord God of Hosts. 
The following books are commended. 


They are fresh and are addressed to the 
world’s great problems and desires. They 
may be found in public libraries, or if 
any of them is not to be found, it will 
probably be ordered by a public library. 


ignore past issues, disregard differences in creed and party, put away partisan preju- 
to secure action on the part of our Nation and Government in the carrying out of 


Every citizen should know at least one 
international subject well. Tur REGISTER 
has specially noted Professor Latané’s 
work. Bryce is also admirable. Will 
Irwin brings to his book a great gift of 
vividness with telling facts. Indeed, the 
whole list is excellent. 


FOR READING ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


IsaAtAH Bowman: The New World—World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

A. Toynaern: Nationality and the War—Dutton. 

JaMEs Brycn: International Relations—Mac- 
millan. 

Joun H. LatTan&: From Isolation to Leadership 
—Doubleday Page. 

JouHN M. Knynus: The Revision of the Treaty— 
Harcourt. 

F. A. VANDERLIP: 
Harcourt. 

QD. J. Sonano, Editor: Labor as an International 
Problem—Maemillan. 

Norman ANGELL: The Fruits of Victory—Cen- 
tury Co. 

ARTHUR SWEETSER: The League of Nations at 
Work—Macemillan. 

Mark Suvuivan: The Great Adventure in Wash- 
ington—Doubleday Page. 

C. H. Levermorn: Year Book of the League of 
Nations, First and Second Series—‘‘The 
Eagle,” Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BH. A. WALSH, Hditor: The History of Interna- 
tional Relations—Macmillan, 

SamurnLt G. INMAN: Problems in Pan American- 
ism—Doran. 

CarL Russait FisH: American Diplomacy— 
Holt. 

Epira P1croNn-TURBEVILL : 
national Life.—Doran. 

Wii Irwin: The Newt War—Dutton. 

Lucia Amps Mnap: Swords and Ploughshares— 


What Next in Durope— 


Christ and Inter- 


Putnam. 

B. B. Kreupiei: Nationalism, War and Society 
—Macmillan. 

Gnoren Nicouat: The Biology of War—Century 
Co. 


Evia L. Canor et al.: A Course in Citizenship— 
Houghton Mifflin. 

8. L. Gunicxk: The Christian Orusade for a 
Warless World—Macmillan. 


S. L. Gunick: Problems of the Pacific and the 
Far East—F¥ederal Council. 

BE. A. Powreii: Asia at the Cross Roads—Cen- 
tury Co. 

P. S. Re1nscH : An American Diplomat in China 
—Doubleday Page. 

IyENAGA and Sarto: Japan and the California 
Problems—Putnam. 

K. §. Larourrrrn: The Development of China, 
1920—Houghton Mifflin. 

Srantby Horneeck: Contemporary Politics in 
the Far East, 1918—Appleton. 

Payson J. TrRHAT: Japan and the United States 
—Houghton Mifflin. 

In periodical literature the 

WEEKLIDS 

The Christian Century: Disciples Pub. Soc., 
508 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tun CHRISTIAN RuGistHrR: 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Christian Work: The Christian World, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The International Interpreter: published at 
International Building, 268 West 40th St., 
New York City. 

MONTHLIES 

Our World: Houston Pub. Co., 9 Hast 37th St., 
New York City. 

The World’s Work: Doubleday Page & Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Current History: The New York Times, Times 
Square, New York City. 

The American Reyicw of Reviews: The Review 
of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 
City. 

Asia: The Asia Pub. Co., 627 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

QUARTERLIES 

Foreign Affairs: The Foreign Relations Co., 
25 West 43d St., New York City. 

The members of the Commission are: 
Samuel A. BHliot, Chairman; Elmer §S. 
Forbes, Secretary; Harry Foster Burns, 
Stephen P. Duggan, Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Frederick R. Griffin, John H. La- 
throp, William I. Lawrance, Charles H. 
Levermore, Adelbert Moot, Charles H. 
Strong, William L. Sullivan, and Charles 
W. Wendte. 
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The Pilerimage to Kolozsvar 
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Four Diverse Churches One in Persecution 


The journey from London to Transyl- 
vania by way of Paris, Northern Italy, 
Jugoslavia, and Bucharest was accom- 
plished without any ‘notable difficulties. 
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WAITING AT THE CHURCH 


The beautiful gate in K6rend where 

the expectant worshipers greeted their 

American kindred of the spirit with 
great affection and joy 


Indeed, it was broken very pleasantly at 
Venice, which threw its spell over us for 
three scorching days and as many bril- 
liant moonlit nights. The Huropean ecapi- 
tals are well served by through ex- 
presses,—Calais to Constantinople, Athens 
to Ostend, for example,—but these and 
all other trains are crowded. Not the 
least of the comforts afforded by the 
trains de luxe is that their passengers 
are examined by frontier officials on 
board. On the return journey, by routes 
not so well served, we experienced the 
real discomforts and annoyances of fron- 
tier inspections. 

Bucharest was swelteringly hot, and 
we were fortunate (after one bad night 
in an unsavory hotel) todind accommoda- 
tion in a private house which boasted a 
shower bath. We were met on our arri- 
val at the Roumanian capital by Prof. 
George Boros of our Theological School 
at Kolozsvér, who took us in charge and 
as our indefatigable interpreter rendered 
invaluable service. The most fatiguing 
days did not exhaust him, though we took 
turns in speaking and he necessarily in- 
terpreted for each of us, besides adding 
his own word as secretary of the Consis- 
tory of Unitarian Churches. 

Three days spent in Bucharest were 
absorbed in calls paid upon our American 
Minister, Hon. Peter Jay, who received 
us sympathetically and with understand- 
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ing of our mission, our Consulate, and 
members of the Roumanian Government, 
who offered earnest assurances of their 
intention to carry out the terms of the 
Trianon Treaty in their dealings with 
the Transylvanian Minorities. Our sub- 
sequent observations forced upon us this 
dilemma: either the suave and deferen- 
tial officials in Bucharest are insincere in 
their professions or they are wholly un- 
able to make local officials in the exten- 
sive area they govern heed their orders 
and carry out their policy. It is for them 
to remove the reproach and prove both 
their honest adherence to treaty obliga- 
tions and their capacity for government. 

Dr. Boros and I preceded the other 
three to Brasso, in the southeastern cor- 
ner of Transylvania. We traveled by 
railroad and had an exciting experience 
in the mountains, where a bad wreck had 
so disorganized the traffic that we had to 
negotiate a transfer from one train to 
another. In the confusion Dr. Boros was 
robbed of his wallet containing money and 
valuable papers. The rest of the party 
followed next day by automobile, while 
we visited a group of country churches 
in the fertile region of Sepsiszentgyorgy. 

Leaving Brasso together in another car, 
secured after considerable difficulty, we 
traveled for four days through country 
that reminded us frequently of the Eng- 
lish midlands, save that the villages, of 
course, presented a quite distinctive ap- 
pearance. We called at several villages 
or small towns each day, everywhere wel- 
comed and sped on our way with most 
touching indications of the cheer and 
comfort which such a visit brought to the 
faithful ministers and their congregations. 
Our car was fully decorated with lovely 
wild flowers (arranged to display the 
Hungarian national colors, I must con- 


fess), and every conceivable courtesy was _ 


extended to us, even when we reached a 
village at midnight and found ourselves 
self-invited and unexpected guests in a par- 
sonage already fully occupied ! Hyerywhere 
the greeting to us was so worded as to 
recall the visit of the Relief Unit in 1920, 
and to have been friends of Mr. Snow, 
Dr. Metcalf, and Mr. Witte would alone 
have ensured us warm welcome eyen if 
we had not been representatives of and 
spokesmen for the Unitarian people of 
Britain and far-off America. 

In each village we were taken to see 
the church, where we generally held a 
brief service and spoke in turn in reply 
to the welcome-addresses of the minister 
and curator (chairman of trustees or 
parish committee); the day-school for- 
merly used under direction of the church 
(the functions of organist and teacher 
always being combined) but now appro- 
priated by the Roumanian Government 
and largely ignored by the villagers; the 
school now used, which generally con- 
sisted of two or more rooms in the par- 
sonage or a granary or other farm build- 


ing more or less adapted for its new pur- 
pose; the parsonage, usually associated 
with a small farm ; and the teacher’s house. 
The harassments and disabilities which 
now hamper the work of church and 
school were explained to us and filled us 
with indignation mingled with wonder at 
the stupidity of a government which on 
acquiring several million new and unwill- 
ing subjects would add insult to injury 
and feed the flames of resentment. j 

When we visited churches which have 
been adopted by sister-churches in Amer- 
ica we recalled whatever we knew about 
the sister-church and endeavored to help 
the minister and his people to visualize 
their distant friends. We were especially 
thrilled when we were able to visit the 
churches adopted by our own congrega- 
tions at home. 

After a brief stop at Torda, an historic 
shrine for Unitarians and all who cherish 
religious liberty, during our last day’s 
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THE WIFE OF A MINISTER 


Able, you will agree, to take her part, 
with her extraordinary physical power, 
the firm and kindly features, the reso- 
lute and discerning eyes, and the de- 
meanor which says, “Having done all, 
stand!” 5 


run on this trip, we at last reached Koloz- 
svar (now known as Cluj), the capital 
of Transylvania and the seat of the Uni- 


tarian Bishop and Consistory. We dropped — bs 
down on the town from the hills late one > 


evening, and with the full hearts of j 
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grims who can hardly believe that they 
have reached their Mecca found ourselves 
hospitably lodged in the Unitarian Col- 
lege, where the Bishop’s and Dean’s offices 
had been converted into bedrooms. After 
the almost constant travel, the kaleido- 
scopic impressions of many countries and 
the strain of our first moving visits to the 
ehurehes in Szecklerland, we were indeed 
glad to find quarters which for a few days 
~ we could call home. 

In the vestibule of our Kolozsvar church 
stands a boulder bearing an inscription 
which relates that Francis David, mounted 
on that stone, first preached the new faith 
in 1567: “This day the whole people 
of Kolozsviar became Unitarian.” The 
church in which that sacred relic is pre- 
served is an impressive edifice adjoin- 
ing the College, but till 1718 the large 
Cathedral in the City Square was the 
Unitarian Church. In that year a Catho- 
lie prince confiscated the property of the 
Unitarians. 

While we were at Kolozsvair our beloved 
Bishop Ferencz suffered the heavy blow 
of a double bereavement, but he presided 
over conferences in which we met repre- 
sentatives of the four religious commun- 
ions (Lutheran, Reformed, Roman Catho- 
lie, and Unitarian), and despite his ad- 
vanced age and burden of sorrow he 
showed keen interest in our mission. He 
“was supported by several leaders, includ- 
ing Dr. Boros, who now usually repre- 
sents the Bishop, Dean Csifo of the Theo- 
logical College, and Professor Galfi. All 
these men, including the bishop himself, 
suffered outrageous indignities of varying 
severity at the hands of the Roumanians 
when they refused to take an oath of 
allegiance to Roumania before any treaty 
had legally transferred Hungary’s juris- 
diction, but they are trying to forget their 
personal grounds for bitterness and to 
join with their co-workers in promoting 
a working arrangement with the authori- 
ties, insisting only that it shall in letter 
and in spirit respect the treaty pro- 
yisons. 

On our first Sunday morning, Dr. Cor- 
nish and I attended services in the Koloz- 
svar church, where we were greeted by 
a large congregation. The procession of 
ministers and others was joined by the 
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Lutheran bishop, Dr. Nagy. As the rep- 
resentative especially of King’s Chapel, 
which is the sister church in America, 
I had been asked to preach, and a sum- 


Outside the church in 
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tives is best measured by the intangible 
results, the new confidence and courage, 
the renewed loyalty, which our friends in 
Transylvania attribute to the presence of 
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VIRILE, UNDAUNTED SONS OF A FREE FAITH 


Szekelykeresztur they gathered for the service, their minds 


rising above the experiences of defeat and despair as they prepared for the worship 


which soon filled their hearts with courage and high resolve for their rights. 
their robes folded on their arms 


the two ministers, 


mary of my sermon—‘“Nothing shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of God”—was circu- 
lated in printed form in Hungarian so 
that the congregation would not need an 
interpreter. A number of those present 
understood English quite well. After the 
service, Dr. Cornish was notified of his 
appointment as Honorary Secretary of the 
Consistory of Transylvania and I was 
made honorary minister of the Kolozsvar 
church, the oldest Unitarian church in the 
world. I was asked to convey to the con- 
gregation of King’s Chapel an old com- 
munion table covering, embroidered in 
gold thread by a member of the church 
two hundred and fifty years ago, which 
has been used for generations by the 
Kolozsvar church. 

Others will indicate the conclusions we 
arrived at and the recommendations we 
make, but I will anticipate by saying that 
the value of a visit from your representa- 


Note 


friends from afar in their midst. Those 
who deplore our official aloofness from 
Huropean councils may well remember 
that even if we were to take diplomatic 
action through our government, it would 
count for little unless it could be sup- 
ported, reinforced, interpreted, by just 
such fraternal and direct contact with 
Europe as we Unitarians have established 
with Transylvania. Every evidence we 
ean offer to individuals or groups in the 
Old World with whom we already have 
natural contacts, to show them that we 
in America do exalt the spiritual loyal- 
ties, the religious ideals, and the beacon 
lights of hope which are for them tem- 
porarily obscured, will be constructive 
help of the most lasting kind, assistance 
of a kind they will longest and most grate- 
fully remember, real support by which 
they will be enabled to travel furthest 
toward peace, order, and content. 


From Meadville to Ithaca: An Opportunity 


How to Solve the Church’s Great Problem 


When on September 27, 1922, the trus- 
tees of the Meadville Theological School 
yoted to look favorably upon the removal 
of the School from Meadville, Pa., to 

_ Ithaca, N.Y., they reached a decision of 
great importance, not only to the School, 
but to the whole Unitarian Church. 

The School was founded in 1844 by 
Harm Jan Huidekoper, a native of Hol- 
land, and the place of its location was 
the home of its founder, Meadville. Mead- 
ville was a small city then and difficult 
of access, but in those days neither of 
those facts was of great importance. 


Most theological schools were then situ- 
ated in small and comparatively remote 
places, because this seemed an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage. Living was 
cheaper there than in the large cities; it 
was possible to carry on the work with 
a very small endowment. ; 
Nor were there scholastic reasons why 
theological studies should not be pursued 
in the remotest of places. Theology had 
not yet begun to seek close and constant 
contact with so-called profane learning ; 
it still was sufficient unto itself. It was 
thought that candidates for the ministry 


needed most of all a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, the Bible, and the technique of 
preaching. Other subjects were also 
taught, it is true, but they were an after- 
thought. 

If conditions had remained as they 
were, there would be no reason why the 
Meadville School should not remain 
where it was established. 

But conditions did not so remain. With 
the growth of secular learning, theology 
ceased to be sufficient unto itself. It was 
forced to test anew its axioms, to change 
its methods of deduction. It became self- 
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critical; it recognized that its statements 
had not final but only provisional validity. 
Any discovery in any field of human 
learning might change a settled question 
to an open question. It became necessary 
to-establish close contact with the places 
where new discoveries were being con- 
tinually made, modern universities. It 
was only thus that constant self-criticism 
became possible, and it was only thus that 
the theological school ‘could make its own 
influence felt upon non-theological learn- 
ing. : 

There were those who maintained that 
such contact might be had without the 
actual physical removal of the theological 
school to a place where a university was 
found. But the weakness of this argu- 
ment soon became evident. There is a 
ereat difference between reading history 
and living in a place where history is 
being written; between knowing books 
and knowing the men that write the books 
at the moment when they are doing their 
work. Physical nearness to a university 
became an important factor in the life of 
theological seminaries. 

Other arguments of a practical nature 
added strength to theoretical considera- 
tions. Young men would not go to re- 
mote places which offered no university 
advantages. In ever increasing numbers 
they flocked to the great centers of secu- 
lar learning in this country. The wuni- 
versities were soon overcrowded and the 
smaller vocational schools were almost 
empty. 

The Meadville Theological School suf- 
fered. From a maximum of about fifty 
students the number went down gradu- 
ally, until at present there are only ten 
left. This small number is likely to be- 
come eyen smaller, because for the first 
time in its history of eighty years there 
is no entering class. 

An effort made eleven years ago to re- 
move the School to Chicago was defeated 
by an adverse vote on the part of the 
trustees. Again an effort to remove the 
School is being made, this time to Ithaca, 
N.Y. The trustees in their meeting on 
September 27 voted favorably on the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

ResotveD, That the Board is favorably 
inclined toward the project for the removal 
of the school to Ithaca, N.Y., provided suffi- 
ecient funds are secured and Meadville 
Tiouse at Chicago is retained. 


The yote stood: affirmative, fifteen; 
negative, one; not voting, six. 

What would such a removal to Ithaca 
mean to the school and to the Unitarian 
denomination? 

Ithaca is the seat of Cornell University. 
This is its chief importance. The re- 
moval of the School would mean that it 
would be at the very door of a large and 
growing wniversity. But it would mean 
more than that. It would mean that it 
would be at the very door of a liberal 
university. 

Cornell University was founded in 1864 
by Ezra Cornell, a Hicksite Quaker, a 
lifelong member of the Unitarian church 
at Ithaca, and a‘personal friend of Dr. 
Rufus P. Stebbins, one of the first presi- 
dents of the Meadville Theological School. 
Its first president was Andrew D. White, 
one of the foremost liberals of his day. 
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The aim of its founder was that the new 
university should be free from all nar- 
row theological and political domination; 
that it should be devoted to the search of 
truth. The early sixties were not ready 
for a university of this type. The ortho- 
dox churches warned their young men 
and young women for going to this “god- 
less institution” and they came only 
slowly to see that there was a difference 
between godlessness and freedom. ~ 

Cornell continued free, and is free 
to-day. Its faculty and its body of stu- 
dents are composed of liberal men and 
women. It has welcomed each year to 
its university pulpit Unitarian ministers, 
The only portrait of a minister which 
adorns the walls of any of the university 
buildings is that of Dr. Robert Collyer. 
Under it one may read the words “Cor- 
nell’s most beloved Minister.” It is diffi- 
eult to think of any university in this 
country where the spiritual atmosphere 
would be more like our own and where the 
Meadville School would feel more at home. 

This university weleomes our School 
with more than casual friendliness. There 
is a keen desire on the part of its presi- 
dent and members of its faculty that the 
School shall come. In a recent meeting 
of the deans of the colleges, a number of 
the leading men arose and stated that in 
their opinion Cornell University would be 
benefited quite as much by the coming 
of the School as would the Meadville 
School; and that everything must be done 
to aid and to make possible friendly co- 
operation between the two schools. 

There is a great personal interest on 
the part of every one connected with the 
university. There is more. Cornell has 
a library unsurpassed in excellence, at 
least in those fields which interest us 
most. Nowhere in this country is there 
so fine a collection of books on medieval 
history and chureh history. No other 
library in the world possesses such a 
mass of material on the “development of 
religious tolerance.” What could interest 
Unitarians more than that? It is the his- 
tory of development of their own thought. 

Closely affiliated with a university such 
as has been deseribed, our School will 
moreover have the advantage of being the 
only school of theology connected with 
Cornell. It will attract attention. Ithaca 
is a comparatively small place, so that 
the presence of the School will become 
known immediately to every student in 
the University. Seven thousand young 
men and young women would know of it; 
seven thousand young men and women, 
most of them liberals, will pass its doors 
every day. Could onesimagine a more 
favorable situation? 

Up to the present time we have ex- 
perienced a great lack of ministers. Ex- 
cept for the fact that men have come to 
us from other churches, a large number 
of our pulpits would be empty to-day. 

Is it wise to depend upon the chance 
fact that now and then a few men may 
leave their own churches and come to us? 
It is not. A factory must control its sup- 
ply of raw material, A denomination 
must make sure that the gaps in the 
ranks of its ministry are filled immedi- 
ately with men and women trained in its 
own seminaries, trained to the specific 
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end of serving churches of a special type. 
Not to provide for this is imprudent. 

Sornell will become one source from 
which we shall draw our ministerial re- 
eruits. There are seyen thousand young 
men and women there who have had the 
kind of education which forms the most 
excellent basis for subsequent theological 
studies. If out of this great number fif- 
teen should come to us each year, the 
problem of getting ministers would be 
well on to the way of solution. 

Shall we try to move the Meadville 
School from a place where it cannot serve 
our churches to another where it will be 
able to fulfill the tasks for which it was 
created? That question can be answered 
only by the denomination at large. 

The Meadville professors, to a man, 
hope that the removal will take place. 
All but one of the members of a com- 
mittee of twelve, outstanding nien and 
women in Unitarian circles, who investi- 
gated the matter fully, believed the re- 
moval to be absolutely necessary and ad- 
vised the Meadville trustees to that effect. 

The trustees in their meeting of Sep- 
tember 27 voted for it. Numerous friends 
of the School have expressed an opinion 
favorable to the removal. 

The sentiment has been created. The 
only problem now is to find the money. 
For it will cost money, $1,000,000 at least, 
perhaps $1,300,000. Our School in Ithaca 
will need new buildings. It will have to 
be modestly but well equipped. It needs 
a larger and a well-paid faculty. It may 
never become the largest theological 
school numerically, but it must be equal 
to the best in quality. 

The Meadville School has provided the 
larger number of Unitarian churches with 


ministers. It has served our denomina- 
tion well. Our churches owe it a debt of 
gratitude. They must help it out of its 


present difficulties to realize its great op- 
portunity. By doing so they help them- 
selves. 

A million dollars seems much, but it is 
little indeed if it will help us to solve 
our greatest problem, namely, to secure 
well-trained ministers for our churches. 

We must find the money. 


The “Y” Pleases the Admiral 


The Y. M. ©. A. has_an ideal of inter-- 
national brotherhood, and gave an ex- 
ample of it at the Brazilian Centenary 
last month. The celebration brought 
12,000 sailors and athletes. to Rio de 
Janeiro. In preparation for these visi- 
tors the Association enlarged its quarters 
and added such convenient bureaus as 
money exchange, checking of packages, 
sightseeing, and general information. It 
also ‘provided a guide-book and map in 
four languages; organized a hospital com- 
mittee of British and American women; 
handed over its gymnasium to visiting 
athletes, and opened the city and navy 
buildings to the sailors on the visiting 
warships. So impressed was the admiral 
of the British fleet, that he wrote per- 
sonally to the Association, referring to 
the excellent system that enabled large 
numbers of sailors to land and see the 
city, and at the same time kept them 
clear of temptations and discomforts. 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH IN WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Architectural beauty, practical usefulmess, and successful adaption of plan to overcome certain difficulties of site, are shown in the 
group of buildings of the First Unitarian Society in Newton, at West Newton, Mass. It stands upon a lot of about 58,000 square feet, 
fronting the main thoroughfare of the village. The architects, Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, solved the problem of noise by a ground- 
plan of a hollow square and it is worked out so cleverly that the court has become the feature of the design. 

The church proper and the assembly room of the parish house form opposite sides of the square. Between them on the front is a _two- 
story building containing the ladies’ parlor and supper-room, while the fourth side is a one-story structure with small class-rooms and the 
minister’s study. The buildings are intercommunicating. The dominating feature of the exterior is a massive tower, forming the connecting 
oe een the church and the parish house on the front and carrying a clock and chimes. Through the tower, an archway gives access 

o the court. 

The style is English Gothic, the church proper being of seam-face granite and the parish house of red brick for the lower story, open 
timber and plaster for the second. The interior finish of the church is dark oak and the high roof is carried on great arches springing from 
heavy piers and supported by limestone corbels, fashioned into angelic figures, each one of which was given as a memorial to some former 
parishioner. The plain French gray of the walls is relieved by the rich colors of many beautiful stained-glass windows, which furnish the 
only decoration except the carvings of the woodwork in the chancel and in the sereen dividing the ‘vestibule from the body of the church. 

The parish house contains every convenience and ample accommodations for an active society. The main assembly-room has a well- 
equipped stage, for much is made in this church of social activities, especially for the younger people. On this floor are also ample dressing- 
rooms and a ladies’ parlor of unusual charm, advantage having been taken in all the main rooms to get light from the court as well as 
from the exterior of the group. Over the parlor and vestibule are a large kitchen, with every convenience, and fitted with the necessary china 
and silver ware, and a supper-room. The latter overlooks the court as well as the main street and is a sunny, beautiful room used by the 
kindergarten classes of the church school. Thus the adoption of the court ground-plan brought all the rooms above ground, gave them 
all ample light and air, and produced a whole of rare architectural beauty. 
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GIFTS OF THE CHURCH 


‘I was born on Saint Patrick’s Day. 
Before I was a day old, I was told, there 
was bestowed upon me a name which I 
was to discover for myself in the course 
of time was that of another saint. If I 
was told anything of patron saints during 
my childhood, it made no impression. 
Ohe warm-summer day during a college 
yacation I was reading a novel on the 
porch of an old country place, when it 
suddenly flashed upon me that I was 
under the patronage of two of them. I 
forthwith undertook to look up the rec- 
ords of my illustrious men of the church, 
and became quite proud of them. I have 
never made deyotions to them, nor have 
I ever asked either of them for anything. 
But I have often wondered if my per- 
sonality and career do not contain a cu- 
vein which 


rious psychological was 
eteated and developed by my patrons. I 
feel that they have been blessing me 


and evasive ways ever since 
my discovery of their connection with 
me, which indeed broke upon me as 
a kind of revelation. The doctrine of 
the saints having had this certain fine 
value in my life. I am ready to stand 
with the most devout Catholic in de- 
fence of it. Such is that church’s gift 
to me. 

I was born and grew up in a rather 
out-of-the-way town, of some three thou- 
sand people, in Virginia. My ancestors 
were all English, all, with the exception 
of a great-grandfather, having settled in 
Virginia in colonial days. They all brought 
the Church of England with them, and I 
was brought up the strictest Episcopalian 
of the low-church type that prevails in my 
native State. We always entertained the 
bishop and the visiting clergy when they 
came our way. I have vivid remem- 
brances of them about our fireside, but 
not of sanctimoniousness and long-faced- 
néss. Indeed, my memory does not retain 
anything in the way of religious conver- 
sation from them. I remember them as 
genial companions, good talkers, men of 
fine feeling, and thorough gentlemen. I 
was always glad to hear that a clergyman 
was coming to be our guest. 

As far back as I can remember, there 
were meetings of ladies at our home on 
afternoons, to devise ways and means for 
building the new church. The impression 
that these left upon me is only general,— 
that of things to eat, jolly good ‘times, 
and comradeship. I can barely remember 
when the new church, a small Gothic 
building, began to go up on a lot within 
a stone’s throw of our house. My mother 
and we children lingered around continu- 
ally while the work was in process. She 
watched every brick and timber that went 
into the structure, for which she had 
worked so hard, with a devotion akin 
to that with which she watched over her 
three little boys. Particularly vivid is my 
recollection of the long, narrow stained- 
glass windows, the first that I had ever 
seen, being put in their places. This was 


in subtle 
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an experience of heaven coming down 
to earth. It stirred within my soul great 
poetry which I have never been able to 
put into words. 

The first rector of our new church was 
a young man, one who since has risen 
to great eminence, Bishop Arthur S. Lloyd 
of New York. He was with us until I 
was nearly eleven years of age, leaving 
for a larger work not long after the death 


HE DOES NOT FORGET 


Mr. Richardson says all the wealth of 
the world is nothing compared with the 
contribution the Episcopal communion, 
in which he was reared, made to his life 


of my mother. I went to Sunday-school 
and to morning and evening services 
every Sunday. On my study wall, in full 
view as I write, is a little picture of the 
little church. Often when I look at it, 
in the press and strain of life, it is a 
house of light shining through the fog. 
I remember the sweet-toned bell, the green 
and red of Christmas, the purple and white 
of Easter, the peace and rest of its Sun- 
day mornings, and its benedictions that 
we took with us when we went from the 
vesper services. I learned by heart the 
catechism, those parts of the Prayer Book 
most commonly used, all of the collects, 
and many hymns, all of which are with 
me to this day, bound up with precious 
associations. The church was an essential 
of my life. I cannot think of it apart from 
“Mr. Lloyd,” who was so often in our 
home, and who I felt was just one of us, 
a person without whom the world would 
just stop going. When I heard that he 
was to leave us, my world did stop going 
for a time. 

In the following years my father stuck 
faithfully to the chureh. It did not occur 
to us boys to protest against going to 
Sunday-school and the two services. I 


had no disposition to protest. I did not 
go to church with gladness and joy,—I 
think I was quite a normal boy, with many 
outrageous things to my discredit. I ac- 
cepted it as I did air and food. Sunday 
without the church would have been like 
Sunday without my. dinner. No doubt 
it would have been otherwise had it been 
a different kind of church and a different 
kind of Sunday. No gloom, sadness, or 
Puritanism hung about either. Sunday 
was the great day of the week. Then 
there was no school, and our father was 
at home from business. After breakfast 
we took a walk with him, and then went 
to Sunday-school, where were pleasant 
atmosphere and companionship, and no 
work to speak of. Often much of the 
time was taken up in singing the hymns 
of the church. I,have often thought since 
that there is no better use to which a 
Sunday-school could be put. It was a 
great social day. We always had hosts 
of friends to dinner and supper and in 
the afternoon and after church in the 
evening. Often we took long afternoon 
walks with our father. We played games 
and read what we pleased. I remember 
my father saying, when reproved by a 
good elder for his Sabbath violation, that 
a thing that was not fit to be done on 
Sunday was not fit to be done on any 
day, and what was not fit to be read on 
Sunday was not fit to be read at any 
time. It was a broad, free, common-sense 
religion. 

In consequence of these early expe- 
riences I have always felt perfectly at 
home in an Episcopal church. Among the 
many fine qualities that it imparts to 
religion, at least it has to my religion, 
is the tone of peace, calmness, refinement, 
restraint, beauty, and proportion. It does 
not make religion a freak, nor a burlesque, 
nor a fanaticism, nor a wild orgy, nor a 
wilderness of gloom, nor a cold intellec- 
tual iceberg, nor a ranting revolution. It 
makes an indirect (and for that reason 
all the more effective) protest against 
all this by making religion human without 
robbing it of any of its divinity. It taught 
me to value good taste in religion. From 
it I learned that it is one of man’s highest 
privileges and services to put into his reli- 
gious expressions the very best that he 
has in the way of architecture, music, and 
adornment. Though I believe very little 
that is contained in the Apostles’ and Ni- 
cene ©reeds and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the church that stands upon them has 
made to my life a contribution in com- 
parison with which all the wealth of the 
world is nothing, and has placed me under 
an obligation which I could not repay if 
I should strive forever to do so. The 
best fortune that has befallen me is that 
my idealism and spirituality were brought 
to life and nurtured by this great church. 
I love her still, as one of her own chil- 
dren. Long may she prosper in the sery- 
ice of God and humanity. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Hanae Again Tells 
what is the Matter 


Said President Thompson of Ohio State 
University, urging courses in state uni- 
versities in religious instruction: “I am 
in no way untrue to state institutions 
when I say that in our day a boy might 
become a bachelor or master in almost 
any of the best of them and be as igno- 
rant of the Bible, the moral and spiritual 
truth which it represents and the funda- 
mental principles of religion, their na- 
ture and value to society, as if he had 
been educated in a non-Christian country. 
Who is to supply this lack if not the 
Christian college?’ It is obvious that 
state institutions cannot maintain theo- 
logical departments, due to the legal sepa- 
ration of church and state, but it is pos- 
sible for them to institute courses in 
religious instruction. The University of 
Kansas has met and solved the problem, 
in the Kansas School of Religion. This 
school, which does not grant a degree, is 
well organized and located and has an 
efficient teaching force. The following 
denominations are represented on the 
board of trustees: Baptist, Disciples, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, African Methodist, and 
United Brethren. 


Forward, by the Millions! 


The budget adopted by the BHpiscopal 
Church at the recent General Convention 
held at Portland, Ore., includes an ex- 
penditure for the next three years of 
$12,600,000 for missionary, social, and 
educational work, and $8,400,000 on a for- 
ward program. Every listed member of 
the Episcopal Church will be requested 
to contribute in a drive that will start 
November 28. It is hoped that this plan 
will procure the $6,000,000 the church ex- 
pects to expend during the year 1923. 


Will Washington Listen NowP 


After conferring with religious leaders 
representing many million members of 
churches, the Federal Council is sending 
a call to 100,000 Protestant churches in 
the United States for concerted action in 
the Near East. It asks church people, 
first, to express their conviction that 
. America has a moral responsibility in the 
present situation in the Near Bast; and 
second, it urges them to send petitions to 
President Harding and Congress asking 
for permanent protection and religious 
liberty for the minorities in the Near 
Past, and for a conference with other 
nations on the moral issues at stake. The 
Federal Council requests the churches, 
finally, to give liberally to the relief of 
the sufferers. 


Upper Classmen Advise Freshmen 


The Dartmouth College Christian Asso- 
ciation has adopted an undergraduate 
system of advisers for freshmen the three 
opening months of the college year. A 


group of seniors and juniors has been 
selected to act as these advisers, each 
person to have the oversight of eight 
freshmen. The more personal needs of 
the freshmen, it is thought, will be met 
by this method, a supplement to the fac- 
ulty advisory system. By this means each 
freshman will be interviewed immedi- 
ately, his confidence secured, and sugges- 
tions made. It is believed the system will 
save the new men much worry and wasted 
effort. 


Christianity Must Stand the Test 


A writer quoted by the Literary Digest 
declares the time is at hand when Ameri- 
ean colleges must reaffirm their faith. “A 
definite stand for or against Christianity 
must be elected,” says the writer. “No 
negative and neutral position will suffice. 
For so surely as any college attempts to 
occupy middle ground, just as inevitably 
will positive anti-Christian teaching and 
ideals creep in. If you doubt it, look 
about you... . The YoeMa GC: “A. ‘and 
Y. W. C, A. are performing valuable servy- 
ices in our institutions. But if the phi- 
losophy and ethics of Christianity are not 
presented on a basis of intellectual parity 
with the non-Christian systems of thought, 
all the religious work on our campuses 
lacks the solid foundation which the su- 
perstructure calls for.” In other words, 
the writer asserts that the day has ar- 
rived when those institutions which stand 
for higher secular learning must deliver 
themselves from manacles of archaic the- 
ology. 


Rabbi Wise Opposes Passion Play 


Dr. Stephen §. Wise, speaking before 
a large congregation of Jews in Chicago, 
said the Passion Play of Oberammergau 
inflamed prejudice against the Jews. He 
stated that he witnessed the revival of 
the play after the war, and found that it 
retained the hatred of the Jew, rampant 
in Europe three centuries ago when the 
play was first presented. He said, “The 
play reflects the antipathy for the Jew 
that was so flagrant at that time, and I 
hold that its performance is a grave in- 
justice to the Jewish race and only fans 


the flames of racial and religious preju-" 


dice.” 


A Bishop Against Zionists 


The Anglican bishop of Jerusalem, 
Right Rev. Rennie MacInnes, preaching 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, recently, assailed Zionism, de- 
claring that it was not a religious move- 
ment, but political He added that the 
Zionists would have to make drastic 
changes in their policies, or give up hope 
of succeeding in Palestine. He said in 
part: “Palestine is a country of many 
divisions, not only racial and religious, 
but Moslem against Moslem, Jew against 
Jew, and, alas, Christian against Chris- 
tian. 
has any use for religion, an attitude that 
now separates the Jewish world. Many 


Zionism has not yet shown that it 


of the most prominent Jews in this coun- 
try have definitely stated that they are 
opposed to Zionism as now presented and 
explained by its exponents. As an influ- 
ential man said to me the other day, him- 
self a rabbi: ‘Zionism cuts at the root of 
our philosophy. We are not a nation. 
We do not want to be a nation. We are 
a religion.’ So it is, also, that many or- 
thodox Jews in Palestine are very ner- 
vous about Zionism. And several of them, 
speaking to me, have said, ‘Can you not 
help deliver us from this new bondage? 
Unhappily the Zionists coming into Pales- 
tine from England and America, and not 
knowing the East, have by their aggres- 
sive actions and statements brought the 
Christians and Moslems of Palestine in 
complete and unanimous opposition to 
their schemes. They have said, ‘We in- 
tend to make Palestine as Jewish as Eng- 
land is English.’ ” 


Christians Flee, Panic-stricken 

Reports reaching Constantinople, No- 
vember 12, show that the entire Chris- 
tian population of Sivas, Angora, Cesarea, 
Konia, and other centers in Asia Minor, 
are in panic-stricken flight toward the 
shores of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. Samsun, on the Black Sea, has 
10,000 refugees, and 40,000 others are re- 
ported headed for that city in quest of 
ships to take them out of the country. 
Along every road and mountain trail are 
long lines of refugee men, women, and 
children, with their cattle and household 
plenishings. This wholesale evacuation 
has been made more difficult by wet and 
cold, for it has meant that literally thou- 
sands have contracted sicknesses that will 
terminate fatally. The waterfront of 
Samsun is already crowded with refugees, 
but available vessels will only accommo- 
date 2,000 persons. It is stated on good 
authority that not more than one-third 
of the people will be able to get out of 
the country in the time set by their Turk- 
ish masters. In other places in Asia 
Minor, the Turkish authorities have re- 
fused permission to depart to men be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and fifty-five. 
The women and children on the road, de- 
prived of the support of the men, present 
a pitiful spectacle. Rear Admiral Bris- 
tol, commander of the American nayal 
forces in Turkish waters, is so concerned 
over the mandate from the Angora Goy- 
ernment that all Christians must leave 
the country, that he is striving to have 
the authorities modify their attitude or 
at least extend the time. > 


Pictures and Mission Lectures 

Presbyterians believe in picture pub- 
licity. Photographers are now in Syria 
and Persia, where the denomination is 
carrying on an important work, for the 
purpose of securing lantern slides which 
will visualize missionary enterprise to 
the churches. Twenty-two lectures on for- 
eign missions are planned in connection 
with these and other pictures. 
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Books and Furniture 
AD RSA 


During the past half-century, there has 
been a marked advance in taste in this 
country. In architecture and household 
decoration the improvement has been espe- 
cially notable. Compared, with the living- 
room of the average house to-day, the 
parlor of the eighties and nineties was 
a chamber of horrors. The many maga- 
zines devoted to furniture and interior 
decoration plainly show the change that 
has been made in the interests of dignity, 
simplicity, and beauty. Yet in one direc- 
tion there is room for further improve- 
ment. Neither architects nor decorators 
seem to appreciate the value of books’ as 
furniture. A famous English weekly is 
offering its readers a series of illustrated 
articles deseribing great London houses. 
The rooms shown are very attractive, but 
in most of them books are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Even in so-called 
libraries, well-filled shelves are not promi- 
nent. 

A friend returning from Germany last 
summer, speaking of various Bavarian 
royal palaces now for the first time thrown 
open to the public, told me that what most 
impressed him about the private apart- 
ments of various kings and princes was 
the absence of books. “These people,” he 
said, “were not readers. ‘They didn’t 
know anything.” I am afraid the same 
thing can be said of many American house- 
holds. Certainly, in the rush and clatter 


of the age, the accumulation of libraries 
with the generality of people is going out 
of fashion. The average American knows 
little of the charm of having books about, 
much less of the charm of book-lined walls. 
What better background for genuine com- 
fort is there than shelves filled to over- 
flowing with volumes in many kinds of 
bindings, particularly those clothed in 
warm brown leather, mellowed by age, 
with an occasional glint of fading gold 
upon their backs, upon which the fire- 
light plays lovingly ! 

A recent slogan of the National Associa- 
tion of Publishers says, “Every real home 
has books.” Even as furniture, books 
possess no slight value. Last August, 
House and Garden contained a timely 
article entitled “Coming upon Books Un- 
expectedly.” “You can tell the sort of 
people who live in a house by the kind 
of books they read,” said the writer, “and 
the odd nooks and corners where you find 
them. In a cultured household you don’t 
have to reach very far for a book. The 
test of any good library is not alone that 
it is well stocked with stately editions and 
rich bindings of colored cloth and gold: 
it lies in the suitable, accessible, unex- 
pected places—by ~window-seats, at the 
top or bend of the stairs, even within 
reach of the telephone, where Central’s 
‘Wait a minute, please,’ might be drowned 
in needed poems of patience.” 


Dr. Fosdick’s New Lectures 


AND PROGRESS. By Harry 
New York; Fleming dH. 


CHRISTIANITY 
Emerson Fosdick. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

These are the Cole lectures of 1922 
delivered before the members of Vanderbilt 
University. Because of the recent over- 
ture prepared by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia for the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church charging Dr. Fos- 
dick with heresy in his preaching in the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York, 
one is rather eager to sample his wares. 
If one is not acquainted with this facile 
and persuasive orator, or with the 
offended brethren in orthodoxy, there will 
be a curiosity to know whether these out- 
givings are tempered for the occasion or 
are truly characteristic of the man. Dr. 
Fosdick is capable of thought, but his 


habit is not that of a thinker. He is 
pictorial, rhetorical, evangelistic, and 
timely. In this book, even by his own 


standard he is not at his best, for we 
have a right to expect a sustained defini- 
tion of his position. Our opinion is that 
he has so balanced and beautified his 
ideas that both the hidebound literalists 
and supernaturalists, on the one hand, 
and the sentimental amateur evolutionists 
and modernists, on the other hand, will 
go forth from the book, as they no doubt 
did from the lectures, in a state of emo- 
tional elevation. But that is neither 


thought nor progress. Dr. Fosdick is not 
forthright on the things that count. He 
is scholarly about the limitations of the 
Bible as a book of science, but did you 
ever hear him tell the truth as he knows 
it about the limitations of the Bible as a 
book of the spirit? We have never seen 
a word from him that would cause the 
lift of an eyebrow of the most stupid 
believer in the awful doctrine of Scriptural 
infallibility. Evidence of progress in 
scholarship on the essential things we do 
not find. By such men no progress comes, 
but rather, on account of the artistry and 
fervor of their popular address, they stall 
the people, making them think that they 
have got somewhere when they have only 
had a perfectly lovely time on a religious 
merry-go-round. 


Sin and Psychology 


Tur DoctRiny or SIN. By Reginald Stewart 
Moron. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$3.00 net, 


Do we need a new religion, or do we 


need only a reinterpretation of the car-_ 


dinal principles of theology? There might 
be some difference of judgment here, but 
Mr. Moxon believes that the one thing 
needful is a restatement of the old doc- 
trines in the light of our latest knowledge. 
His book is an effort to do this for the 
doctrine of sin. His discussion of the 
subject is twofold: historic and construc- 
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tive. The historic section fills most of 
the book, but the final chapter, with its 
attempt to reconstruct the concept of sin 
upon the known facts of psychological 
evolution and upon the new science of 
psychoanalysis, is the more valuable. The 
author’s conclusion is that original sin is 
the “universal tendency in man, inherited 
by him from his animal ancestry, to 
gratify the natural instincts and passions 
and to use them for selfish ends.” Actual 
sin is “selfishness resulting from over- 
individualized personality.” 
tions in this closing chapter as to how 
the instincts of fear, pugnacity, curiosity, 
and sex may be sublimated are thought- 
provoking. ‘The whole book, both in its 
historic and in its constructive portions, 
is competent and sane. oO. B. J. 


The Challenge from the Orient 


Wise Min rROM THH HAST AND FROM THE 
West. By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

In this timely book, Dr. Rihbany, with 
great insight but also with great good 
humor, first contrasts the spirit of the 
East with the spirit of the West, and then 
in a graver and more serious tone com- 
ments on the dangerous political condi- 
tions in the Hast due to the selfish desire 
of Western commercial interests to domi- 
nate and exploit weaker countries. Life 
in the Hast rests on agriculture and reli- 
gion; in the West, on industry and edu- 
cation. Where the Oriental mind is sub- 
missive and contemplative, that of the 
Occident is aggressive and experimental. 
Where the Hast has been the religious 
leader of mankind, the West has been the 
intellectual and political liberator. But 
while the scientific achievements and the 
industrial progress of the West have been 
gratifyingly great, its social problems have 
become alarmingly portentous. The au- 
thor hopes the Hast may never become as 
fond of machinery as the West, lest it 
also become as restless and as unhappy. 
The West seems to have lost the comfort 
and peace of mind which goes with reli- 
gion. The church is in danger of becom- 
ing merely the handmaid of the factory. 
“So far in history God has been a God 
of agriculture. The Oriental has reared 
to him altars in every field and offered 
to Him the first fruits of every season. 
Will the Occidental succeed in making 
God a God of industry and rear an altar 
for Him in every industrial center?’ This 
is the issue of the day and the challenge 
to Western civilization. The Great War, 
with the failure of the Peace Conference 
to do justice to the Hast, confirmed the 
poor opinion the Orient was beginning to 
have of the Occident. The West professed 
its devotion to the religion of the Prince 
of Peace; but never allowed its religion 
to interfere with its diplomacy. The 
“Hastern Question” is now seen to be al- 
most wholly a purely selfish Western 
Question. It is, “How can the European 
Powers divide the Hastern World among 
themselves without eating one another up 
in the process? The state of mind of each 
one of those colonizing Powers is like that 
of the man who said that he always felt 
unhappy to think that another man’s land 
bordered on his.” The recent acts of the 


The sugges-, 
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Great Powers show more than ever that 
“the West has no moral right to rule the 
Past.” Greed, avarice, and force have 
done their work of disillusion, and all 
“Asia is in a state of genuine revolt 
gainst Western Domination.” Here Dr. 

ihbany speaks with authority both as to 
the ills pointed out and the remedies sug- 
gested, since he attended the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris as representative of 
Syrian societies in America. Especially 
interesting are his adverse criticisms of 
Zionism, the plan to take Palestine away 
from its ancient rulers and give it over to 
the orthodox Jews. 

The charm of the book, its insight into 
he life of the Hast, and the earnestness 
of its discussion of political questions, 
cannot be more than hinted at in a short 
review. It is a good book to buy for one’s 
own library, and also a most excellent 
book for a Christmas gift to a friend. 

Bs: 3. 


When is a Crime not a Crime? 


Tnn Byin Surrunrp, By LH. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Gan a man be a shepherd and be evil 
at the same time? Sir Timothy Brast 
was immensely rich. He was a patron of 
boxing; his fondness for dumb animals 
was extraordinary; he gave parties at his 
place called “The Walled House” that 
were surrounded by the most dire secrecy ; 
and he boasted of being the most famous 


_patron of the criminal class then living. 


What was Francis Ledsam to do when he 
learned that this man was the father of 
the woman he loved? Ledsam had but 
recently resolyed to devote the rest of his 
life to exterminating criminals,—a resolve 
made because he had won a case only to 
find that he had freed a man whose 
erimes were too terrible for any punish- 
ment to fit,—and now his prospective 
father-in-law shows unmistakable signs 
of being a criminal himself. It is a 
unique situation, and Mr. Oppenbeim, 
with his gift for making stories thrilling, 
handles it with complete satisfaction. 
Like all the rest of his books, The Hvil 
Shepherd contains a mystery, a love story, 


a man with a dual personality, and an 


exciting climax. There is nothing re 
markable about it, but it is diverting, 
and, as it apparently cost the author no 
pain to produce it, should cost the reader 
no pain to read it. H. M. P. 


The Justice of Love 


CHRISTIAN Justice. By Norman L. Robin- 
son. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00 net. 

Men have long halted between two opin- 
ions, which have helped to nullify their 
best endeavors, now sitting at the foot of 
Sinai, now at the foot of the cross. Jus- 


tice has demanded one course; love, an-. 


other. The Great War was waged in 
behalf of justice, and its peace is said to 
be “terrible but just.” The place which 
love seemed to play in that war and its 
subsequent peace is not so clear. Is there 
an irreconcilable conflict here? The au- 
thor says that the sentiment of justice 
and the Christian faith have never yet 
come to terms with each other. The idea 
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of justice has never been baptized into 
Christ. His book is a baptismal effort. 
The proper appraisal of the value of per- 
sonality gives him a clue to the true 
meaning of justice. Justice looks to men’s 
moral needs Father than to their legal 
deserts,—it is essentially redemptive. By 
way of application, the questions of war 
and international relations, of the penal 
system, of industry, and of education are 
discussed in relation to Christian justice. 
The author thoroughly demonstrates his 
contention that the only true justice is 
the justice of love. OR. J. 


An Industrial Covenant 

Tun QuEst or INDUSTRIAL Pracn. By W. M. 
Clow. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.75. 

An old Corn Law Rhyme of 1832 de- 
scribed the communist: 
What is a Communist? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Blunderer, pilferer, or worse, he is willing 
To put down his penny, and pocket my shilling. 


Dr. Clow’s book is frankly opposed to all 
forms of communism, socialism, and na- 
tionalization. It is frankly sympathetic 
with capitalism. But this sympathy is 
based upon dispassionate judgment and 
clear-cut principles. Moreover, it does not 
blind him to the indictment against capi- 
talism. With fairness and understanding 
the book examines the causes of unrest 
to-day, and analyzes the suggested reme- 
dies. Being a reprint of fourteen lec- 
tures delivered at the General Assembly’s 
College at Belfast, Ireland, it is neces- 
sarily at times a bit elementary. And 
being also written by a Britisher about 
Great Britain, it does not always apply 
in every detail to the American situation. 
Nevertheless the book has much value for 
all students of this ancient problem. The 
final chapter outlining a suggested indus- 
trial covenant is definitely constructive. 
This chapter is earnestly commended to 
the attention of far-seeing capitalists who 
are trying to bring industry into line with 
Christian principles of co-operative serv- 
iee. CG. Boe 


What is True Happiness? 

JupITH OF THE GoDLESS VALLEY. By Honoré 
Willsie. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Lost Chief Valley might boast of its 
toughness, but the individuals only dupli- 
eated the types found in every commu- 
nity. The hard men, those with hard ex- 
teriors and a soft heart, the weak men, 
the cowards—they were all there; so too 
were the women, made or marred in the 
fashion the men had chosen. Judith and 
Douglas, unrelated yet calling the same 
man and woman their parents, found no 
satisfactory solution to the questions aris- 
ing as they grew from childhood to man’s 
estate. The father’s rule of life was: 
“Ride ’em till they drop, then break an- 
other. That's what Nature does and that’s 
what I do.” His spiritless wife bore wit- 
ness to the truth of this statement. Inez, 
the woman of ill repute, offered her creed 
to Judith: “Beauty: to see it, to hear it, 
to feel it: that’s all that makes life worth 
while.” Because he had in him the mili- 
tant blood of his New England ancestors, 
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Douglas could not rest content with life 
as he found it in-the valley that had no 
God. It was some time before light came 
to him groping, but how much greater the 
joy when one receives that for which he 
has striven. 

Mrs. Willsie is one of a few women who 
have entered a field essentially masculine. 
She has written a story of the West, 
about men still in the primitive stage, 
where life is elemental. She has suc- 
ceeded in making the story every bit as 
thrilling and virile as a man would write 
it. But she goes farther than most men; 
she puts in a plea for the youth of our 
country. A community like Lost Chief 
is not a common one in America. By 
making it uncommon, she lessens the risk 
of being thought too personal. Boys and 
girls grow up in all communities, how- 
ever, and they ask of their elders, What 
is happiness, and why are we here? Mrs. 
Willsie gives a challenge to Christianity 
and its ministers. When youth asks, 
what shall the answer be? H. M. P. 


Suggestive and Invigorating 


Tap Socran 
Ross. 
$1.75. 

Professor Ross of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Wisconsin 
gives in this moderate-sized book a popu- 
lar and non-militant discussion of immi- 
gration, birth-control, the depletion of the 
country population, the end of free land, 
the changed status of women and prob- 
lems of marriage, the failure of capitalist- 
supported philanthropy to be socially re- 
constructive, the lack of a broad feeling 
of social responsibility among the legal 
profession, the need of education being 
changed to produce a socially-minded type 
of citizen, the need of a legal dismissal 
wage in industry, the danger of the pres- 
ent movement against free speech, and 
the probability of more war. No question 
is in any way settled, but each is opened 
up effectively for debate, which makes a 
book of yalue for social-study classes as 
well as for home reading. 


Trend. By Edward Alsworth 
New York City: The Century Company. 


W. S. Hart as a Man of Letters 


TOLD UNDHR A WHITH OAK. By Bill Hart’s 
Pinto Pony. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.00 net. 

Enthusiastic patrons of the motion pic- 
tures will be interested in this little vol- 
ume, The author is evidently no less a 
person than W. S. Hart himself, who puts 
into the mouth of the pinto pony that 
has earried him through many stirring 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes the 
story of some of his most interesting per- 
formances before the camera. Repeatedly 
were horse and master brought to death’s 
door in pursuing their hazardous profes- 
sion, but always did the wit of the man 
and the strength and endurance of the 


“pony pull them safely through, though 


not always unscathed. The story is told 
in the fanciful style of the famous Black 
Beauty. Wight full-page illustrations em- 
bellish the text. The book will make a 
welcome gift for any movie. enthusiast. 
M. BT. 
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One Blessing 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


There’s a spicy smell, and a roasty smell, 
And a sugary smell that’s sweet ; 

But it seems a year till it’s dinner-time, 
And I wish it was time to eat! 


I’m as patient as a boy can be, 
But it’s pretty hard to. grin; 

And I’m glad that though’ they ean keep me out, 
They cav’t keep the good smells in! 


A Thanksgiving Adventure 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Just think, Dana, day after to-morrow 
is Thanksgiving Day! And last Thanks- 
giving we were in our dear old home 
where that pile of ashes is! After all, 
it’s fun living in the toolhouse, with meal- 
bag portiéres, and lathe-and-brown-paper 
screens, to make it into rooms!” 

“Yes, it’s fun, Dorothy,’ answered Dana 
Gray, slowly, as if he were thinking hard 
as he spoke, “but it’s a lot harder for 
Mother than it was in a real house, And 
Father’s sort of, well, not exactly dis- 
couraged, Father wouldn’t be!—but the 
crops have been so bad! And he did want 
to put up a new house, and p’r’aps a barn, 
before next fall.” 

Dorothy’s smile had quite faded out. 
“Of course it is hard for Mother and dis- 
couraging for Father! I hadn’t thought 
of it that way. Camp Kit’s so cozy, and 
Father and Mother are always so full of 
funny talk and stories and laughing. I do 
wish we could help build a new house and 
anew barn, too! That old stable’s awful! 
Oh, there’s Father, now !” 

“Snow to-morrow, boys and girls!” 
called Mr. Gray, as the pair sprinted 
across the yard. “Coasting for Thanks- 
giving! How’s that for a jolly prospect!” 

“Splendid!” sang out Dorothy. 

“Wine!” agreed Dana, 

But it did not seem so “splendid” and 
“fine” the next forenoon when it began 
to snow hard, and blow, soon after Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray had gone to the village, 
nine miles away, for supplies. 

When Dana came in from doing chores 
in the old stable he was powdered white, 
and his face shone like a polished Bald- 
win. He stamped his feet, and clapyed 
his hands together. 

“Whoo!” he blew. “A real old-fashioned 
snowstorm! Bouncing Bet will have some 
drifts to break through, if they don’t start 
for home long before dusk! And it’s a 
regular go-all-through-you sort of cold, 
too!” 

They were beginning dinner when Bob, 
the fox terrier, who was haying his by 
the stove, stopped eating, pricked up his 
ears, and stood listening, Then he dashed 
to the door, and pawed at the latch. Dana 
sprang up and let him out. Away: went 
the wiry little beastie, springing through 
the damp, soft snow, across the field, 
straight toward the woods that bordered 
the lake. In afew minutes he came racing 
back, and soon he was at the door, begging 
them to come with him. 
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“T’ll go see what it is,” said Dana. 

“Me, too!” said Dorothy. 

“Pll go first,” said Dana, 

“No, sir!” said Dorothy. 

So he had to let her “tag along,” much 
against his will. 

It was a short quarter of a mile, and 
ordinarily not more than a five-minute 
scamper ; but now Bob quite lost patience 
with his slow followers. He leaped along 
ahead; and when they reached the spot 
to which his barking guided them he was 
standing over his “find,” a frail little old 
man! His thin white hair was matted 
with snow. His cap had fallen off, and 
one mitten lay beside it. He stirred, and 
opened his eyes, filled with bewilderment. 
For a moment the children stood speech- 
less. Then Dorothy sprang forward, 
picked up the mitten, wiped the snow 
from his hand with her handkerchief, 
chafed it, and then drew the mitten on 
carefully, .Dana, meanwhile, brushed the 
snow from his hair, replaced the cap, and 
wrapped his own warm scarf about the 
man’s neck, 

“There!” he said. ‘Now we can go 
get our sleds, and cord them together, and 
draw him to the house.” 

“Yes, and J’ll bring back a bottle of 
milk—hot. It'll be a hard ride for him, 
he looks so weak!” 

They hurried off, and soon were back 
with the sleds and the milk. The old man 
drank like a thirsty baby, but did not 
speak, only closed his eyes again. It was 
not an easy task to get him on the sleds, 
but both Dana and Dorothy had strong 
muscles, made hard by honest work and 
eager play, and soon they had him placed 
safely, and tied on with a long old wool 
scarf of their father’s. Then they started 
on their hard journey to the house, The 
wind had grown more yiolent, and the 
sharp flakes cut their cheeks, Sometimes 
the sled stuck, and it seemed as though 
they never could start it. But they did! 
Sometimes they would not have known 
which way to go, for the blowing snow 
had filled their tracks, and they could 
see only a little way ahead. But Bob 
knew ! 

_ It seemed like a strange dream to them, 
when they finally got their charge on the 
old red couch by the kitchen stove. Then, 
while Dorothy heated broth, Dana pulled 
off the wet overcoat and shoes, and re- 
placed them by his father’s bathrobe and 
slippers. The old man drank the broth, 
as he had the milk, without a word, then 
closed his eyes and lay still, breathing 
quietly. Dorothy covered him with blan- 
kets, and then there did not seem to be 
anything else that they could do for him, 

Their afternoon chores done, they sat 
down to play dominoes; but when it got 
past the time for their parents to return, 
the game lost interest for them, and pres- 
ently they tried to keep up their spirits, 
and hasten the time, by imagining ways 
in which they could get money to build 
the new house and barn, Their plans 
ranged all the way from finding a gold 
mine to discovering a fairy godmother, 
with all sorts of schemes for money- 
making work sandwiched in between. All 
the time they were watching the clock, 
and all the time their patient, or guest, 
lay motionless, the gay blankets rising 
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and falling gently with his breathing. As 
they watched him, they planned how they 
could make Thanksgiving Day happy for 
one who seemed so lonely and forlorn. 

Five, six, seven, eight! At the last 
stroke of eight, Dorothy’s lips began to 
quiver. But she smiled bravely across 
at Dana. Then—oh, joy!—the sound of 
Bouncing Bet was heard in the yard! 
Mrs. Gray ran in quickly, and Dorothy 
helped her get off her wraps, while Dana 
hurried to help his father, It seemed that 
they had had to shovel snow nearly all the 
way home, especially after they turned 
in to their own cross-road, and it had 
been slow, hard work to make a track 
for “Flivver” Bet, though she had “done 
nobly,’ Mother said. Then— 

“What—why,—who”’— 

Mother had just caught sight of the 
children’s guest-patient when Mr. Gray 
came in with Dana, and both had to hear 
the whole story. Mr. Gray gently pulled 
the blankets away from the old man’s face, 
“Why, it’s the old Hermit of High Woods 
Hill!” he exclaimed, “I never have seen 
him but once, when he came to the village, 
after dusk, for his supplies. He has lived 
in a little cabin there for three years. 
Nobody knows who he is, or where he 
came from, but he has always seemed 
harmless, so he has been let alone. Poor 
old chap went out for a stroll, I suppose, 
and got chilled through, it grew cold so 
fast. His pulse is all right, A good sleep 
is all he needs, I think, and he’s getting 
that !” , 

As soon aS supper was over, every one 
went to bed, tired out. 

“T’ll keep an eye on our guest,” said 
Mrs. Gray. “I always waken several 
times in the night, anyway.” 

But the long, cold, windy ride had made 
her so sleepy that she slept as late as 
the others that Thanksgiving morning, 
which was extremely late for country 
folks—nearly nine! Springing out of bed, 
she pushed aside the mealbag portiére, 
and ran to the couch by the stove. The 
blankets were drawn up neatly, but the 
“suest-patient” was gone! She ran to the 
window. It had stopped snowing and the 
wind had gone down, There were tracks 
out to the road, and along the road 
the tracks of a team, probably the cream 
carrier for the butter factory at the 
village. 

At his wife’s exclamation, Mr. Gray 
came hurrying out from behind the meal- 
bags, rubbing his eyes. He laughed at 
her anxious face. 

“The old chap’s all right!” he said, “He 
woke up feeling all right, as I thought he 
would. So he dressed to go, thinking a 
team would pass, and you can see one 
did.” 

When Dana and Dorothy got up they 
were sadly disappointed. Their hearts 
had been set upon making a happy 
Thanksgiving for the old man. Besides, 
though they would not mention it, it did 
seem a bit—well, not very appreciative, 
Dorothy went to the window, to peer out 
at his tracks, “Oh!’ she called. “See 
here!” There, traced on a frosty pane 
were the words, “Thank you!” That made 
them feel considerably better, and they 
had a very jolly Thanksgiving, though 
they wished every little while that the 


—— 
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poor old wanderer had been there to enjoy 
it with them. ; 

Next noon when Dana ran out to the 
R, F. D. box at the turn he found just 
one letter in it, and that letter was ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Gray’s Boy and Girl.” He 
rushed in, Dorothy cut open the envelope, 
and together they drew out a letter, 
written in quavery but clear handwriting. 


My Dear Young Friends,—Long before you 
receive this letter, yes, before Thanksgiving 
Day, which you wished to make happy for him, 
is over, the poor old Hermit, whose life you 
saved, will be having a joyful Thanksgiving 
with his dear daughter, whom he has not seen 
for three years because his heart was full of 
anger and spite. Your brave, generous kind- 
ness melted the ice around my frozen old heart, 
when you thought you were warming only my 
body. When you found me, overcome by the 
cold, I had been wandering about, trying to 
forget happy Thanksgivings of the past, and 
hoping I might die then and there. And I 
surely should have done so (I know this, for 
I am a physician), had it not been for your 
help. After little Dorothy gave me the warm 
milk, I could have walked. But somehow I 
wanted to see what you two little scamps could 
and would do! And you did what I should 
have said was impossible! Bless your hearts! 

I was awake all the time you thought I was 
sleeping, on the couch! Look under the mat- 
tress on the couch, and you will find. something 
that will go quite a long way toward that new 
house and barn you were chattering about. 
May you live long to enjoy it! 

I had plenty of money with me, for I am 
rich, and I had expected to “stay mad” for the 
rest of my life, and live in that little cabin! 
And I come of a long-lived family ! 

Your grateful and affectionate friend, 
Tun Hermit or High Woops HI. 


Dana dived under the mattress and 
brought out a large wallet. He handed 
it to his mother, who opened it and passed 
him a roll of bills. 

“Count it, Dana!” she said, her voice 
“all trembly.” 

Mr. Gray stood watching, trying not to 
look as excited as the rest. Dana counted 
the bills into Dorothy’s hands. They were 
all of large denominations—and there 
were so many of them! And when he put 
down the last bill there was—well, I’m 
not going to tell you, for you'd find it hard 
to believe me, I’m afraid. But it was 
enough to go a long, long way toward that 
wonderful new house and barn! 

For a moment there was not a sound 
in the room. Then Mrs. Gray struck up, 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow!” And Mr. Gray joined in, with his 
voice “all trembly.” 

But Dana and Dorothy had no breath 

» left to sing! 
[All rights reserved] 


A Boy’s Advice 
ELIZABETH NELSON 


If any fellow wants to know 

The tree that’s best for him to climb, 
T’ll tell him ’tis the apple-tree, 

And so he’ll find it every time. 


A tree with branches up and down, 
As straight and thick as they can be, 
Is nothing but a pile of wood, 

And only fit for folks to see. 


The apple-tree spreads out and makes 
Good places for your hands and feet. 
It gives you room, and every year 

It gives you something good to eat. 
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God’s Father Care 


There is no birdling in the nest the 
breeze rocks in the tree, 

All featherless and fluttering, with eyes 
that cannot see, 

But brooding mother-wings are there to 
keep it snug and warm, 

And shelter it most lovingly from sun- 
shine and from storm. 


To every flitting butterfly the flower-cups 
open wide ; 

Beneath the green: leaf’s canopy the 
meanest worm may hide; 

Each tiny insect finds or builds some 
little house or cell, 

And in and out goes happily, contented 
there to dwell. 


Now who has thought of all these things? 
Who planned and made them all? 

The One who counts the shining stars, 
and suffers none to fall; 

His tender Father-love is stretched o’er 
everything we see, 

And faileth never, night or day, to care 
for you and me. 

—C. M. Harris. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Father is in me, and I in Him,— 
John x. 38. 


Creatures of the Far North 


THE WALRUS FAMILY 
EVANGELINE WHIR 


Mrs. Walrus lived in the Arctic Ocean 
amid great icebergs. She did not mind 
the extreme cold of the North, for her 
body was covered with thick fur, and 
layers of fat underneath her skin kept 
her warm. Her huge body was shaped 
like that of a seal. In her upper jaw 
were a pair of strong pointed tusks, hang- 
ing downward. They were nearly two 
feet in length and weighed nine or ten 
pounds each. 

When May came, Mrs. Walrus left the 
herd and the sea and went on shore to 
search for a suitable place for a nursery. 
When she found it, she remained in the 
nursery for two weeks without going into 
the sea to secure any food. A baby Wal- 
rus was born to her, about the size of a 
guinea pig. She loved it very much and 
was very careful of the funny little thing 
that slept on its bed of ice. She would 
rub her nose against its nose and talk to 
it with a cooing sound which it soon 
learned to understand and obey. When 
it was two weeks old she took the little 
one into the cold water where it was to 
spend the greater part of its life. It 
learned to swim and avoid danger quickly, 
but the mother never left it alone. 

One day Mrs. Walrus went on the ice 
to give the baby a sun bath. ‘The little 
one went to sleep while the mother 
watched over it. Suddenly she felt a jar 
on the ice, and looking around to discover 
the cause, saw two white bears stealing 
toward her. She tried to shield her baby 
by placing herself between it and the 
bears, at the same time pushing the little 
one toward the water. When she found 
it did not move fast enough, Mother Wal- 
rus took it under her flapper and escaped 
with it to the sea just as one of the great 
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white bears struck her with 
paw. 

Mrs. Walrus was a member 
herd, and all the family were greatly at- 
tached to her and to one another. They 
would fight and defend any of their num- 
ber, strong or weak. When they found 
that White Bear had maimed one of them, 
they began braying, and roaring, and 
dashing through the water to find the 
enemy. White Bear was strong and fierce, 
but he was greatly frightened when he 
found the whole herd coming to defend 
the wounded Walrus. They were rapid 
swimmers, and he barely escaped with 
his life by jumping on an iceberg. Their 
home was in the water, and they could 
not travel as fast on the ice as the bear 
family can. 

Mrs. Walrus and the baby now lived 
with the herd, and they were really happy 
ereatures, for they were all fond of one 
another. They used their strong, pointed 
tusks to obtain food. They would stir 
up the sand and the plants on the sea 
bottom to get small fish and crayfish, or 
dig in the sand along the coast to get 
elams, of which they were very fond. 
When they wished to leave the ocean they 
pulled their great bodies up the slippery 
shores and rocks by hooking their tusks 
into the rocks or ice and thus scrambling 
out of the water without trouble. 

One day the mothers and fathers and 
babies all scrambled out of the ocean on 
a great sheet of ice. It was summer in 
the Polar world and they were going to 
have a great frolic in the sunshine. They 
rolled over and over on the ice, tumbled 
about and played with each other, and 
made a loud bellowing noise so that all 
the creatures in the Arctic region knew 
the Walrus herd was having a picnic. 

When they grew tired of the sport they 
all lay down on the ice and went to sleep, 
except one big fellow left on guard. Sud- 
denly the sentinel saw something move 
across the ice. It came a little nearer. 
He gave a great bellow, and every one 
of the herd slipped into the sea, for they 
saw two white bears climbing up an ice- 
berg. They remained in a great crowd 
all around the block of ice, ready to de- 
fend themselves with their strong tusks, 
but the bears were wise and kept out of 
their reach. 


his heavy 


of a great 


Last Words of the Curious 


Better remember these last words of 
those persons who by indulging in curi- 
osity have met sudden death. The News 
Bulletin of the Illinois Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information publishes the list: 

“T’ wonder if it’s loaded. I’ll look down 
the barrel and see.” 

“Look at this wire hanging down into 
the ‘street. Ill throw it to one side.” 

“T wonder how much electricity these 
wires carry. I'll touch one and find out.” 

“IT wonder whether this rope will hold 
my weight.” 

“Which one of these is the third rail, 
anyway?” 

“Tt’s no fun swimming here. 
out beyond the life-lines.” 

“Listen! That’s the interurban whistle. 
Step on the accelerator and we'll beat it 
across.” 


I’m going 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


North Jersey Conference 

The regular fall meeting of the North 
Jersey Conference was held with the 
church in Hackensack on the afternoon 
and evening of Sunday, November 5. 
Every church in the Conference was repre- 
sented by delegates, who completely filled 
the chureh auditorium.: It was perhaps 
the most interesting conference we have 
ever held. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
McDougall, Middle Atlantic States secre- 
tary for the Laymen’s League, we were 
able to present the motion-picture film of 
the Sunday-school institute at the Isles 
of Shoals. Many of the delegates had 
attended this meeting, and their enthusi- 
asm made us all wish that we might go 
during the coming summer. 

Through the courtesy of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, Miss Mary 
Lawrance, now located at Jamaica, L.I., 
gave an illustration of the teaching of a 
Sunday-school class. Twelve children 
from the Hackensack parish presented 
themselves as a class, and Miss Lawrance 
actually conducted a lesson in which she 
gaye them some of the great passages of 
the New Testament, taught the children 
how to find the place where these passages 
occur, and did it so successfully that at 
the end of the lesson they had them com- 
mitted to memory and could repeat them 
together. She was followed by Rey. Edwin 
Fairley of the New York office, who sum- 
marized from statistics given him by the 
superintendents of Sunday-schools the 
strong points and weak points and gave us 
much practical help for the future. 

In the evening, Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
who has recently resigned. his parish at 
Orange to take up the secretaryship for 
the Middle States and Canada for the 
American Unitarian Association, delivered 
an address on “The Forward Look of our 
Liberal Churches.” As Mr. Hunt rose to 
speak, the entire conference stood, thus 
pledging silent allegiance to him in the 
work which he is undertaking. Mr. Hunt 
called for better team work on the part of 
all the churches in order that through the 
strength of the stronger churches the 
weaker churches may gain strength. He 
called also for a development of the church 
service, to make it more beautiful and more 
inspiring. He also urged that the parishes 
provide better material equipment for min- 
isters. He recognized frankly that all this 
would mean an expenditure of larger 
sums of money, and asked the question, 
whether or not there was any better use to 
which money could be put. 


Iowa and Illinois Associations 


A joint conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association and the Illinois Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at Davenport, Ia., and 
at Moline, Ill., October 16, 17, and 18, 1922. 
During the three days the weather was 
perfect, and people from the tri-cities 
Davenport, Moline, and Rock Island 
swelled the attendance, which was al- 
ready good, the churches of both organi- 
zations being well represented. The gen- 


eral topic of the program was, “Religion 
and the Moral Life.’ Henry F. Cope, 
D.D., secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, was the first speaker. 
His subject was, “Is the Present System 
of Moral Training Efficient?” He an- 
swered in one sentence, ‘‘We have no sys- 
tem of moral training, and it is not effi- 
cient.” He expressed a belief that there 
is no moral breakdown in the youth of 
to-day, but that we have no moral train- 
ing; we have moral compulsion. He 
called attention to the inefficiency of our 
public schools; we educate for private 
ends rather than for public service. 

Prof. A. E. Haydon of the University 
of Chicago spoke on “Liberal Religion as 
an Inspiration to Social Usefulness.” His 
message may be summed up in this sig- 
nificant statement: “Only when every last 
business man and every last laboring man 
realizes that the spirit of service is the 
standard of conduct instead of the spirit 
of profit, shall we have brotherhood.” 
“Religion,” he said, “is the co-operative 
effort to achieve a good life.” 

Tuesday was spent with the Moline 
chureh. The day opened with a lecture 
on “Liberal Religion as an Inspiration to 
the Moral Life,” by Rev. Robert S. Loring 
of Milwaukee, who was asked to take the 
place of Dr. George R. Dodson of St. 
Louis, who was unable to attend. He 
emphasized the fact that “as long as we 
stick to the moral road, we are not lost,” 
yet a liberal religion is something more 
than morality. There is a mystic eall of 
life which cannot be explained. It simply 
must be accepted. We find God, not in 
book or creed, but in our journey through 
life. 

A brief memorial session for Rey. A. M. 
Judy of Davenport and G. S. Garfield of 
Humboldt was held, at which beautiful 
words in appreciation of their lives were 
spoken. The rest of the forenoon and the 
afternoon was devoted to business ses- 
sions, and an enjoyable automobile trip 
through Moline and Rock Island. That 
evening, addresses were given by W. F. 
Baxter of Omaha, Neb., on “Business and 
Public Ethics,’ and by Rey. Preston Brad- 
ley on “A Chureh and Public Ethics.” 
Mr. Bradley, minister of the People’s 
Chureh of Chicago, has recently come into 
our Unitarian fellowship. 

Wednesday morning the conference 
again met in Davenport. Two interesting 
and inspiring addresses were given on the 
topic, “Do We Need a New Moral Out- 
look?” by Rev. W. W. Argow of Cedar 
Rapids and by Rey. John H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis. Mr. Dietrich’s address will 
be published and distributed. Wednesday 
afternoon was given over to discussion of 
parish activities and to separate business 
sessions, and a paper by Rey. C. W. Reese 
on “Worth versus Numbers,” after which 
there was an automobile ride through 
Davenport. The conference concluded 
with a fellowship banquet at the Black 
Hawk Hotel in Davenport. Charles Grilk 
of Davenport presided, and the topic dis- 
cussed was, “Where Do We Go from 
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Here?” The speakers of the evening were 
Rey. Arthur Buckner, Congregational min- 
ister of Davenport, who with his people 
co-operated with us during the meetings ; 
William F. Baxter of Omaha;.Mrs. Sadie 
Hook Passig of Humboldt; William L. 
Barnard of the National Laymen’s League ; 
and Rey. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago. 
The conference was in every respect a 
splendid suecess. The people of Moline 
and Davenport are to be congratulated on 
the splendid way in which they co-operated 
in making this joint conference one of 
inspiration and of profit. ; 


League of Unitarian Women 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its first meeting of the sea- 
son at All Souls Church, Friday, Novem- 
ber 3. Mrs. Alfred Robinson of Montclair 
was in the chair. It was voted to place 
the name of Mrs. Mary Davis on the me- 
morial list of the League. Tributes to 
her memory were paid by Miss Low, Mrs. 
John Sargent, and Mrs. Nash, who spoke 
of her earlier life in Syracuse and her 
influence over the young people of that 
society. Miss Mallie J. Floyd of Boston, 
Mass., gave an interesting and vivid de- 
seription of the meetings at Star Island, 
opening her remarks with a history of 
the Shoals and of the forming of the As- 
sociation by Thomas H. Wlliott. A collec- 
tion for the Shoals was taken. 

The regular meeting was given over to 
short addresses by women of various de- 
nominations, who told of their work, their 
missions, and their wish for co-operation. 
Mrs. Ingraham spoke for the Methodists, 
Rey. Helene Ulrich for the Universalists, 
Mrs. Frederic Nathan for the Jewish 
women, Mrs. Jerome Rooney for the 
Roman Catholics, Rey. Anna Rice for the 
Presbyterians, and Mrs. Atherton for the 
Unitarians. 

It was voted that a committee for inter- 
denominational fellowship be formed in 
the New York League, Mrs. Voigt being 
appointed chairman. It was the expressed 
wish: of all speakers that more of these 
meetings occur and that there be co-opera- 
tion among the yarious denominations. 


The Channing Conference 


The Channing Conference, meeting in 
Norton, Mass., October 25, was opened by 
the president, Aldro A. Freneh of Attle- 
boro, Mass. Greetings and a welcome 
were given by Rev. Walter A. Tuttle of 
Norton. Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge, rep- 
resenting the temperance cause, spoke 
forcefully of issues vital to human wel- 
fare, and gave timely facts on the benefits 
derived from prohibition. In her address 
on “Religious Education the Hope of the 
Future,” Florence Buck, D.D., spoke of 
religion as of divine origin. She said that 
to us the religious life means trying to 
cultivate such an attitude of mind that- 
we are ready to do for ourselves and for 
all the world that which we ought to do. 
We should give to children and to the 
coming generations of people “the race- 
heritage of our experience.” 

Dr. Charles E. Park spoke on “Reli- 
gion in the Home.” He was not in sym- 
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pathy with the practice of family devo- 
tions as conducted in his boyhood days. 
He would have a wholesome home atmos- 
phere created by good conversation. 

E. Stanton Hodgin, D.D., said religion 
ineludes all the acts of worthy living. 
Ag to teaching religion, he declared it to 
be better, since religion cannot be taught, 
to teach everything religiously. 

Rey. John N. Mark conducted the de- 
yotional service, in which he emphasized 
the home as the bulwark of American life. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The fall meeting was held at the First 
Parish Church, Portland, Me., Wednesday 
evening, October 18, and Thursday morn- 
ing, October 19, the president, Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, presiding. At the evening 
meeting there was a short devotional exer- 
cise followed by the sermon by Rey. Har- 
old E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Speight spoke in an inspiring 
way of the Unitarian work in Transyl- 
vania. A friendly and co-operative ideal- 
ism is needed. We can be something more 
than Unitarians. We can be Americans 
preaching the gospel of fraternity and 
hope. 

The morning session opened at 9.30 with 
a greeting from the president of the host- 
ess branch, Miss Mary A. Brown. Miss 
Stella P. Beard, president of the Alliance 
branch, Second Church, Boston, spoke on 
“The Big Little Things.” She said that 
“enthusiasm is the biggest little thing in 
our branch,” and told of ways in which 
a personal touch was maintained with 
members of the church, old and young. 

Mrs. Harry Lutz, chairman of the Post- 
Office Mission, spoke on “Our Printed 
Word,” telling of the far-reaching work of 
this organization. Last year more than 
six thousand people wrote asking about 
our religion. Mrs. Cloyd Valentine, former 
secretary of the organization, spoke on the 
growth of the work in the twenty-six 
years of its existence. Last summer, 265 
young people, mostly under twenty-five 
years of age, were enthusiastic attend- 
ants at the Isles of Shoals meetings. The 
treasurer, Mrs. George G. Quincy, made 
an appeal for a generous response to the 
needs of the various activities. The col- 
lection which followed amounted to 
$111.22. The roll-call showed an attend- 
ance of 205, representing sixty-nine New 
Bngland branches. Notice was given of 
the next meeting, which will be held on 
January 18, 1923, at one of the Boston 
churches. 

A speaker not on the program, Mrs. 
John Murdock, Jr., told of the work 
among the Italian people in Montpelier, 
Vt. Just at this time there is great need 
among the families owing to the strikes 
and lack of fuel. “Learning the Language 
of the New Generation” was treated in an 
earnest manner by Mrs. Samuel McChord 
Grothers. Because they do not use ours, 
let us learn their language. They have 
their reticences. Their deeper side does 
not get expressed. They are not afraid 
to ask why. Youth wants thrill, color, 
the fullness of life. Life without religion 
is a meager thing—and youth hates 
meagerness. 


Following the same thought, Rev. Rob- 
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ert Allen Singsen, minister of the Second 
Unitarian Church, West Somerville, Mass., 
spoke on “The Open Mind toward our 
Young People.” It is with us rather than 
with our young people that the problem 
lies. We havea living message, but we 
have not made it live. Our young people 
have not been satisfied nor greatly in- 
spired by the social life of our parish 


house. They aspire to something more 
than this. They have the fire and the 
fervor. 


Miss Lucy Lowell was then called upon 
to describe her recent visit to the 
churches of Minnesota and Northwestern 
Canada. The Minneapolis branch supports 
one of the churches in Transylvania. The 
churches at Hanska and Underwood, 
Minn., are composed of Norwegians, and 
the one at Virginia, Minn., of Finns. At 
Edmonton, Miss Lowell attended a church 
supper at which there were forty people. 
The church at Virginia, Minn., is in need 
of books for its circulating library. At 
the close of the morning session the host- 
ess branch served luncheon to more than 
two hundred delegates, at the Falmouth 
Hotel. = 


Minnesota Conference 


The Minnesota Unitarian Conference 
held its annual meeting in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Minneapolis, Thursday, 
October 26. Prof. A. W. Rankin presided. 
The morning session was chiefly devoted 
to reports from the various church or- 
ganizations and the annual report of the 
secretary of the Conference. Conditions 
in our scattered churches are at present 
decidedly encouraging, and the outlook 
for the future is hopeful. The session 
eoncluded with a devotional service led 
by Rey. H. J. Adlard of Duluth. 

The women delegates were entertained 
at luncheon by the Minneapolis Alliance 
and the men by the Minneapolis chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. At the men’s 
luncheon, William L. Barnard of Boston 
gave a delightful address. At the busi- 
ness session held in the afternoon, the 
following officers were elected for the new 
year: Rev. Amandus Norman of Hanska, 
president; W. B. Brinkman of Duluth, 
vice-president; Rev. F..M. Eliot of St. 
Paul, secretary; and Miss Charlotte H. 
Clarke of St. Cloud, treasurer. Three in- 
teresting addresses were then delivered: 
“Mhe Laymen’s League,” by William L. 
Barnard; “The Community Church,’ by 
Rey. W. H. Medlar of Wayzata; and 
“Working with University Students,’ by 
Ferdinand Le Page of Virginia. 

A fellowship dinner was served at the 
ehureh at half-past six, at which Prof. 


Frank M. Rarig presided. The speakers - 


were Mr. Lappala of Virginia, Mrs. Nor- 
man of Hanska, A. B. Clarfield of Duluth, 
and R. B. Day of St. Louis. The evening 
session began with a devotional service 
led by Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minne- 
apolis. The principal address of the Con- 
ference was given by Rev. Henry F. Cope 
of Chicago, on the subject, “Education for 
Democracy.” Rey. C. W. Reese of Chi- 
cago was present and spoke briefly at the 
afternoon session. Delegates were pres- 
ent from the following churches: First 
Unitarian Society, Minneapolis; Unity 
Church, St. Paul; First Unitarian Church, 
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Duluth; Unity Church, St. Cloud; Nora 
Free Church, Hanska; The People’s 
Chureh, Virginia; the Free Christian 
Church, Virginia; and individuals repre- 
senting Watertown, Minn., and Fessen- 
den, N.D. The Conference was particu- 
larly glad to welcome Miss Lydia BP. 
Broecker, representing The People’s 
Church at Virginia, a flourishing organi- 
zation which has recently affiliated with 
the Conference. 

Plans for the new year inyolved the 
employment of a field representative dur- 
ing the summer months. We hope that 
this plan may develop gradually into an 
all-year position. Last summer Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes of Cambridge gaye us 
part-time service, and we are hoping that 
we may have him with us next summer. 


Channing-Murray 
Sunday School Union 


The twenty-second session of the Chan- 
ning-Murray Sunday School Union was 
held October 26 in the Unitarian church, 
Templeton, Mass. (Rey. A. N. Kaucher, 
minister). The devotional service was 
conducted by Rey. H. R. Hubbard, Hub- 
bardston. Rev. H. Van Ommeren, Gard- 
ner, was chosen chairman, and introduced 
Rey. A. N. Kaucher, who gave an address 
on “The Project Method in Religious 
Education: Secondary Materials.” Mr. 
Kaucher said that religious education is 
the highest interest in our churches. 
What is education? It is the means by 
which knowledge is instilled, as well as 
facts communicated. It is our business 
to make every child a creative center—a 
projector of ideas and ideals. The project 
method is in contrast to the old rigorous, 
preconceived adoption of law. We seek 
now to liberate the interests and demands 
of the child. The child is the initiative 
projector. Parents and teachers guide 
and train him to accomplish the projects 
conceived by himself. Anybody who has 
the ability to make use of a project inti- 
mated by a child can take a group of 
children and feel in sympathy with and 
understand them. Rey. Edmund Booth 
Young, Athol, opened the discussion, say- 
ing that we do not have the parental sup- 
port that church workers once had. Per- 
haps some of us have been using the 
project method without calling it by that 
name. Be slow to overturn and displace 
methods which have stood the test of time 
and experience. Project method should 
be supplementary to the older method of 
instruction, 

At half-past twelve, lunch was served 
by the ladies of the Templeton church, to 
which the delegates and friends were in- 
vited. 

At two o’clock the meeting was called 
to order by the chairman. The children 
of the Templeton church school sang sev- 
eral selections. On motion of Mr. Hub- 
bard it was voted to send to Rey. W. F. 
Skerrye of Belfast, Me., a letter expressing 
appreciation of his long and faithful sery- 
ice as president and worker in the Chan- 
ning-Murray Sunday School Union. Flor- 
ence Buck, D.D., of Boston, demonstrated 
how Bible stories should be taught to chil- 
dren. Dr. Buck gave an address entitled 
“The Project Method in Religious Educa- 
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tion: Primary Materials,” saying that chil- 
dren live and work in their play. Repre- 
senting a story makes it real to children. 
The class never knows that the teacher 
makes an assignment—the child chooses 
the part, then wants to do it. This is the 
first point in our project method. The 
second point is purpose. The third point 
is co-operation. The results of our various 
projections are knowledge of the Bible, 
right worship, missionary spirit, a world 
friendliness. Above all, deepen the reli- 
gious life of the child. , All work should 
converge toward the development of the 
inner spiritual life. 

The discussion was led by Rey. P. J. 
McInnes of Gardner, who said that teach- 
ers have too little time to give to the 
lessons, The first aim is to gain the at- 
tention and interest of the pupil. 

The closing service was in charge of 
Rey. George L. Mason of North Orange, 
who called attention to the reactionary 
fundamentalist spirit which is being pro- 
mulgated. All methods should have reli- 
gious freedom, else they are not liberal. 


Ministerial Union 


Ministerial Union held 
the first meeting of the fall in Channing 
Hall, Boston, on October 30. The meet- 
ing was well attended, and the interest 
in the Union was keen. The president 
reported a membership of more than 425. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke on “The Out- 
look for Redemption in Burope.” Dr. 
Eliot attended three great conferences in 
Europe during the past summer,—the 
World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, 
the International Congress of Free Chris- 
tians, and the meeting of the Protestant 
Churches of Europe. These conferences 
brought together a large and distinguished 
body of representative persons, and 
afforded an unusual opportunity to under- 
stand the better mind of Europe. Dr. 
Eliot reported that all the American dele- 
gates, regardless of party or previous 
opinion, were agreed that in the hands 
of America rested the power to stretch 
out the helping hand. The way of restora- 
tion will be long and hard unless America 
helps in restoring confidence and stability. 
We cannot pursue with safety a foreign 
policy of self-interest. The service of 
humanity must be one of the ends of 
government. 

The address closed with some concrete 
suggestions as to the part which America 
should take to-day. In Dr. Eliot’s opin- 
ion, America should be officially repre- 
sented at all international conferences 
with the power to speak and to vote. It 
is a humiliating circumstance that Japan 
is to have a voter in the Lausanne Con- 
ference next month, while America has 
only an observer. We should co-operate 
to the full extent with the League of 
Nations without committing ourselves to 
membership in the League. Because 
under our present foreign policy, member- 
ship is impossible, there is no reason why 
we cannot be an associate nation to-day 
as we were during the war. The United 
States should also make a generous con- 
tribution by governmental loans and by 
an adjustment of debts, but in return for 
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this should demand the abandonment of 
the present military program of Europe. 
And finally, the government should call 
a conference of all the civilized nations 
to consider the question of disarmament, 
of stability in exchange, of the treatment 
of racial and religious minorities, and of 
the prevention of war. ‘A 

The directors of the Ministerial Union 
strongly commend to the ministers of our 
fellowship the observance of International 
Peace Sunday, on December 17, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Com- 
mission on International Good-will of the 
American Unitarian Association, and in 
conformity to the plan of the Protestant 
churches of Europe. 
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for a few words. He commended the ac- 
tion taken and pledged his support. After 
a short devotional service conducted by 


‘two youthful delegates from Lowell, a 


delightful luncheon was served by the 
members of All Souls Church. .An after- 
noon of charades and dancing followed. 


Mr. Graves on Unitarianism 


The new Hneyclopedia Americana in 
thirty volumes, published in 1922, con- 
tains the best short history of Unitarian-. 
ism, its beginnings, development, and pres- 
ent status, that is anywhere available. 
The readers of THr ReeistER may find it 
Readily~ accessible in every 


of service. 


THE FIRST JUNIOR CONFERENCE 
These young people coming from North Middlesex churches have decided to have an 


organization of their own. 


They are gathered in front of the church at Lowell, Mass., 


where they held a unique and enthusiastic meeting 


Young People in Conference 

The first seed has been planted for a 
junior conference. At the instigation of 
Thomas H. Elliott, president of the North 
Middlesex Conference, a worth-while and 
inspiring meeting of young people took 
place in All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., 
on October 28. There were 100 delegates 
from twelve neighboring towns. Rey. 
Arthur C. MeGiffert, pastor of All Souls 
Church, opened the méeting with an ad- 
dress to the young people. His topic was 
“How a Young Person Found Religion.” 
Mr. McGiffert’s enthusiasm and influence 
with younger people is wonderful. It 
would seem that under his leadership 
‘anything might be possible. Albert A. 
Pollard, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, spoke of the value of 
organized effort. The denomination this 
year has planned to emphasize the work 
by and with young people. The young 
people must feel the responsibility of fit- 
ting themselves in the best manner pos- 
sible for the larger duties which come 
with mature years. This meeting was so 
successful that a unanimous vote was 
passed that it be continued. A committee, 
representative of the gathering, was ap- 
pointed to meet in the near future, to 
arrange the details. Mr, Blliott was asked 


public library, persons inquiring about 
Unitarianism can find here an admirably 
clear presentation written with great 
vigor and directness, compact and sur- 
prisingly adequate. It treats of the his- 
tory of the movement from the middle of 
the sixteenth century, telling how the 
hame arose, not from theological contro- 
versy, but from the brethren who were 
united, and were called “United” or “Uni- 
tarians’; how the movement so begun 
rose to great influence in Poland and in 
Hungary. Im less than a page a broad 


outline of the development of the English © 


Unitarian churches is set forth. The be- 
ginning of the American movement is 
shown to have been enriched by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch influences, but to have 


been the result of the Puritan moyement 


earried to its conclusion. 

These are most readable chapters, but 
the best of this presentation is found 
under “What Unitarians Believe.” Giy- 
ing credit to the repudiation of super- 
fluous and meaningless dogma, the article 
emphasizes the great fundamentals of re- 
ligion which the churches have taught and 
continue to teach, and it shows how the 
fellowship has testified not only by its 
faith but by its good works. 

The whole article, which covers only a 


ees 


_ cussion. 
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few pages, is cordially commended to the 
reading of all Unitarians. Hvery reader 
will feel a debt to the author, Rey. Charles 
Graves, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Hartford, Conn. 10 a OPMCOF 

' 


Personal Notes and Other News 


The church at Carlisle, Mass., will be 
in charge of Rey, A. D. K. Shurtleff. 


‘Rev. Walter S. Swisher is conducting 
afternoon services at Lincoln, Mass. 


Rey. Harold H. Coryell, Leicester, Mass., 
has’ been readmitted to fellowship in the 
Unitarian ministry. 


Rey. Roydon C. Leonard, formerly of 
Golorado Springs, Col., is in charge of the 
church at Bedford, Mass. 


Rey. Frederick M. Bennett, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been obliged to take leave of ab- 
sence from his church on account of ill- 
ness. 


Ministers who assisted in the dedica- 
tion of the parish house at Gloucester, 


Mass., Wednesday evening, November 8,- 


were Rey. Alfred Manchester, Rev. Theo- 
dore D. Bacon, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
and Edward A. Horton, D.D. 


The Unitarian 
hold a good-fellowship meeting, with 
luncheon, at Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Monday, November Ri eat 
noon. Prof. W. W. Fenn will speak on 
“The Union of Harvard Divinity School 
and Andover Theological Seminary.” 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning November 27: 
Monday, Rey. Frederick J. Gauld, Cohas- 
set; Tuesday, Frederick W. Perkins, D.D., 
Lynn; Wednesday, Prof. James Hardy 
Ropes, D.D., Theological School in Har- 
vard University ; Thursday, Thanksgiving 
Day, Charles E. Park, D.D., Boston; Fri- 


Ministerial Union will | 
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fundamentalists. I, too, am a fundamen- 
talist, though I doubt whether I should 
be accepted as one of their kin. There 
are principles just as fundamental to 
moral and spiritual development as air 
and water are necessary to the body. But 
the fundamentalism we liberals advocate 
is not doctrinal. It allows room for 
growth in freedom in harmony with 
science and the humanistic impulses of 
our age.” 


The New York Unitarian headquarters 
has moved from its location, 21 East 38th 
Street to 299 Madison Avenue, corner of 
41st Street. The new headquarters is an 
improvement in every way over the old. 


The News, issued by the church at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has a unique method of an- 
nouncing courses of sermons, which is a 
distinct improvement over the usual way- 
worn and stereotyped custom. ‘The ser- 
‘mon objective for November,” it reads, “is 
to sell the idea of the public service of 
‘worship through a better understanding 
‘of its ‘what’ and ‘how.’” November 5, 
“The Mood and the Technique of Public 
Worship”; November 12, “The Music 
that we Use”; November 19, “The Hymns 
‘that we Sing’; November 26, “The Ser- 
‘mons that we Hear.” 


Chief Justice Taft says: “Men may be 
;moral and not religious, but they are ex- 
‘ceptions. Religion is the great stay of 
;morality. It is the conscious study and 
‘feeling of responsibility to God. The 
‘churches of the community are the great 
‘and useful agencies for stimulating reli- 
‘gion and its practices. Hyery university 
iShould encourage its students to the wor- 
‘ship of God. Look over the world’s his- 
jtory and tell me the nations who deserve 
well of the human race for their progress, 
jand you will find that religion was the 
‘moving cause of their effort, their sacri- 
fice and their success.” 


day, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, King’s . 


Chapel; Saturday, musical service, Mr. 
Virgil Garnett Thomson, King’s Chapel. 


Beginning Sunday, December 3, and con- : 


tinuing until April 1, the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester, Mass., will conduct 
Sunday evening services. From four-fif- 
teen o’clock to five there will be a quiet 
vesper service in the church. From five to 


six there will be a gathering in the parish | 


house addressed by different speakers, 


each address to be followed by a dis- | 
At six o’clock simple refresh- |, 

ments will be served. These services are | 
- especially designed to attract people who | 


desire a place to go Sunday evening. 


Horace Westwood, D.D., minister of the 
church at Toledo, Ohio, is preaching a 
course of sermons on “Fundamentalism 
Old and New.” The series commenced 
Sunday, October 29, and will conclude 
Sunday, November 26. Following are the 
titles: “Fundamentalism and the New 
Paganism,” “New Gods for Old,’ “The 
Fundamental Christ,” “The Eternal Rid- 
dle and a Moral World,” “The Christian 
Atonement.’ In announcing this series, 
Dr. Westwood said: “Strange as it may 


seem, I have profound sympathy with the ! 


Parish Letters 


Sunday-school Pupils Pay Tuition 
BALTIMORE, Mvp.—HF¥irst Unitarian 
‘Church, Rev. Harry Foster Burns: The 
‘echureh is attacking with determination 
lits problem in this difficult but promising 
enyironment. Last May; an Association 


t 
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for Religious Education was formed, which 
now has sixty-three members. This Asso- 
ciation is the sustaining and directing 
body for the School of Religion. Miss 
Marguerite Hmilio, who had just com- 
pleted seven years’ successful work in 
Lynn, Mass., was called to the director- 
ship of the School of Religion, beginning 
her work the middle of September. All 
teachers are paid and the pupils are 
asked to pay a tuition of $1.50 a year. 
There have been but four meetings, but 
the members have responded well with 
their contributions, and the teachers, the 
children, and the young people feel new 
enthusiasm for their work. As a part of 
the program for the year the School has 
announced Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, president 
of the National Association of Religious 
Liberals, who will give five lectures on 
“Old-time Prophets to New-time Men.” 
These lectures will be given Sunday eve- 
nings at eight o’clock, beginning November 
12. Dr. Holmes’s topics will be: (1) 
“The Old-time Prophets: Foretellers or 
Forthtellers?” (2) “To the People: Lux- 
ury and Leisure?” (3) “To Men of 
Affairs: Men or Money?” (4) “To the 
Schools: The Finished Product?” (5) “To 
the Church: This World or the Next?” 


In Church Attendance Campaign 


Baneor, Mr Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. 8S. C. Beane: The new 
spirit of an awakened chureh life is be- 
ginning to make itself felt in this historic 
parish. During the present pastorate of 
eleven months, twenty-one have united 
with the church, and there has been a 
gradual increase in church attendance, 
with a number of strangers present at 
the Sunday morning services. This has 
been especially noticeable since the open- 
ing of the church this autumn. The Han- 
nibal Hamlin Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, organized at the beginning of Mr. 
Beane’s ministry, stands behind the local 
chureh attendance campaign, and the 
members of this organization are to give 
a parish supper on the Thursday evening 
following Thanksgiving. The Alliance for 
several years has been one of the largest 
branches in the State. An interesting 
program has been planned for the present 
season, the general subject being ‘Reli- 
gion as Reflected by Contemporary Lit- 
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25 BEACON STREET 


FREEDOM AND TRUTH 
By HOWARD N. BROWN 


These sermons have been delivered by Dr. Brown dur- 
ing his twenty-seven years of ministry at King’s Chapel. 
The prevailing thought is that the individual should be 
allowed the utmost liberty and freedom as far as is con- 
sistent with the welfare of the community. 

Price $1.10, postpaid 
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erature.” The officers are: President, Mrs. 
Ss. GC. Beane; first vice-president, Mrs. 
David A. Wasson; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Raymond Fellows; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Josephine Wiggin; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Harry A. Chapman; 
treasurer, Mrs. Alpheus C. Lyon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Beane are getting into touch 
with twenty-five Unitarian students at 
the University of Maine. Mr. Beane is 
gradually finding opportunity for outside 
service. He has recenthy~been appointed 
chairman of the decisions committee of 
the Family Welfare Society, a member of 
the board of directors of the Family Wel- 
fare Society, and one of the regular chap- 
lains of the state asylum located at 
Bangor. 

Pictures of Eminent Men 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Fred- 
erie W. Smith: Wednesday, November 1, 
marked the beginning of Mr. Smith’s 
fifth year as pastor of the church. These 
four years have seen the accomplishment 
of much that will be of permanent value 
to the society. A stereopticon outfit has 
been added. Tables and chairs were 
purchased for the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment by Mrs. F. J. Holman. A fund of 
more than $2,000 has been raised in 
honor of the late Rey. Alvin F. Bailey. 
A large portrait of Theodore Parker was 
donated to the parish by Miss Caroline 
Hale. Mrs. Harold Wilder has given a 
picture of Dr. James Thompson, who held 
the longest pastorate of any minister in 
the history of the church, 1804-54. A 
large and lifelike picture of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has also come into the posses- 
sion of the society. The parish committee 
has adopted the every-member canvass 
method of raising the yearly budget. A 
parish record, which appears monthly, has 
been a regular feature of the church work 
for more than a year. A home-made 
Wayside Pulpit began serving the com- 
munity October 1, James A. Rice con- 
tributing the lumber and E. O. Dunbar 
the work. In August, “The Peabody Pew” 
was presented in the church, by players 
from Peterboro, N.H. In September, out- 
of-town musicians favored the parish 
with an excellent musical program, con- 
sisting of organ, violin, flute, and voice. 
On Sunday, October 15, a choir consisting 
of the two upper classes of the Sunday- 
school sang acceptably at the morning 
service of worship. Much praise is due 
the president and members of the Alliance 
for having reduced the mortgage on the 
parsonage by $400. A chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League was formed Sunday, Oc- 
tober 22, after an inspiring address by 
Ernest G. Adams. The officers are as fol- 
lows: President, James A. Rice; vice-presi- 
dent, Gardner Boyd; secretary, Clinton 
W. Greenwood; treasurer, Herbert A. 
Rice; executive board: Harding Allen, F. 
J. Holman, Chester M. Carter, Ashton D. 
Clarke, and Charles P. Smith. 


Planning New Parish House 


Bretmont, Mass.—Belmont Congrega- 
tional Society, Rey. Charles T. Billings: 
During the summer the church was reno- 
vated, the interior painted and brightened, 
and a new and handsome carpet, the gen- 
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erous gift of Edwin F. Atkins, has made 
the church attractive. The church school 
led by Mrs. Allen, the able parish assist- 
ant, is growing rapidly, and the interest 
of the young people is increasing. The 
school observed Red Cross Sunday, 
November 12. The Channing Class, which 
is the Young People’s Religious Union of 
the church, under its energetic leader, 
John M. Sherman, is larger than for years 
past and has a bright future. In October 
it held a supper and social for the entire 
parish, and every organization in the 
chureh accepted its invitation to contrib- 
ute to the entertainment in the evening. 
New people were made welcome, and the 
evening reflected great credit on the 
young people. The Men’s Club, under the 
active presidency of Harold M. Scheibe, 
had on November 1 the best-attended 
meeting in its history, when Professor 
Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School, 
spoke of his recent Huropean experiences. 
The Alliance, with Mrs. J. O. Wellington 
as inspiring leader, is becoming more and 
more a powerful factor in the life of the 
church. The women are centering their 
efforts on their new parish house, which 
promises to be a reality in the near fu- 
ture. There is to be a social rally for 
the parish house, Friday, November 24, 
when the needs will be presented and an 
effort made to increase funds. The Lend 
a Hand Club has a new president, since 
Mrs. B. F. Adams has retired after more 
than twenty years of faithful and effec- 
tive service. ‘She is succeeded by her 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas F. Kimball, who 
is well able to carry on the work. The 
Club, ever ready to help the church and 
the community, has already contributed 
this autumn $25 to the Children’s Hos- 
pital and $5 to the Children’s Aid Society, 
and is busily working for the Waltham 
Hospital. _ 
A Growing Y. P. R. U. 


Brverty, Mass.—TFirst Parish, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale: An active branch 
of the National Y. P. R. U. has been 
organized and is busy with parish work 
Services are held every Sunday evening 
at the parish house. These services in- 
clude community singing and are followed 
by light refreshments. The attendance 
has increased from a yery few to thirty. 
Thirty-three delegates attended the Hssex 
Conference at Peabody. Several of the 
young people are active in the church 
school and other parish organizations. 
The president, Carl Jacobson, is parish 
clerk, and one of the members, Miss Hul- 
dah Blackmer, is superintendent of the 
Cradle Roll. Mr. Blackmer, Roy Haskell, 
and Arthur Johnson attended summer 
conferences at the Isles of Shoals. The 
renewed activity on the part of the young 
people is inspiring. Other branches of 
the parish, the Alliance and the Laymen’s 
League, are vigorous, as usual, 


Minister Leads Community Forum 


BLooMineton, Iru.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. Rupert Holloway: The Alli- 
ance, with Mrs. Fred Barber as its ener- 
getic president, has included in its new 
program the study of the New Testament. 
A different leader is in charge each ses- 
sion. The Laymen’s League chapter held 
its opening monthly supper, Monday, Oc- 
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tober 30, and is preparing a live program 
for its third season. The president, 
A. V. 8. Lloyd, was appointed president 
of the state conference recently. Prof. 
Fred Barber is the secretary. The chap- 
ter is to co-operate with the minister in 
a Sunday morning adult class, at which 
a study will be made of comparative reli- 
gions. The board of trustees for the year 
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AMERICA AWAKE! 


By SWISHER AND WILSON 


A hymn of international good-will calling 
America to go forth to serve the highest hope 
of time. Set in D-sharp and well adapted for 
congregational singing and male voices. You 


should have this for International Peace Sunday, 
Sample copy on request. » 


December 17, 1922. 


Price, $0.05 per copy ; $2.00 per fifty ; 
$3.00 per hundred 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


299 Madison 105 So. Dearborn 612"Phelan 
Avenue ._ 3 Street Building 


This is a different 


TRAVEL LECTURE 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS 


Minister of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass., 
made a visit to the Republic of Honduras 
recently, and will lecture to clubs and churches on 


“THE LAND OF THE BANANA” 


Over 100 good pictures 
Large audiences have already approved thislecture 


Early application for lecture desired. Terms 
reasonable. Address 


868 BELMONT ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 


EMANCIPATION 


By FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


“EMANCIPATION” UNSEALS THE 
BOOK OF LIFE. THROUGH THE 
HAPPY MEDIUM OF ROMANCE, 
IT HERALDS THE DAWN OF THE 
NEW AGE. 


267 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.10 


Address: 
G. E. MILES 
8 Central Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Also from SMITH & McCANCE 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE. GROWING DISSATISFACTION 


WITH THE 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


DR. ROSCOE POUND 
Dean Harvard Law School 


Old South Meeting House Forum 
Sunday, Dec. 3, at 3.15 


CONCERT 


QUESTIONS 
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consists of Professor Schroeder, presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. BE. Fuller; vice-presidents : 
Carl Behr, Mrs. Harry Fleming, C. W. 
Klemm, Mrs. J. W. Fifer, George Win- 
chell ; secretary, Miss Alma Lange; and 
ex-officio members: Mrs. Harry Fleming 
won the first prize ($500) for the essay 
competition held in connection with the 


-Chicago Pageant of Progress, 1922. The 


Bloomington Open Forum, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Holloway, commenced its 
fourth season in October and continues 
till Baster. Mr. Holloway opened with a 
review of “Babbitt” and a lecture on 
Bernard Shaw. The average audience 
for last year was three hundred, and is 
steadily increasing. Among this year’s 
speakers are Owen R. Lovejoy, André 
Tridon, Harry F. Ward, Norman Angell, 
Alexander Irvine, Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Warl Barnes, Taraknath Das, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, Dr. John Mez, Professor 
Moulton of Chicago University, Professor 
Haydon, and Florence Kelley. The Forum 
is financed by free-will offerings, and has 
made a place for itself in civic affairs. 
Its proceedings are fully reported in the 
newspapers. During October, Mr. Hollo- 
way was invited to speak before the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars (Bloomington 
post), the Federated Women’s Clubs (17th 
District), and the Universalist Men’s Club 
at Hoopeston, Ill. He begins his fourth 
year with the Bloomington church this 
month. 


Prosperous Union Church 


CaLars, Mxz.—Union Liberal Church, 
Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwits: The end of 
November sees the beginning of the third 
year’s work of the present minister. Morn- 
ing attendance has doubled in the last year. 
At the afternoon lectures the average at- 
tendance is 200. Seven children have been 
christened this year, of whom but one 
was from a Unitarian family. The Lay- 
men’s League chapter is vigorous and ac- 
tive. It will conduct, the coming winter, 
a publicity campaign in the local paper 
with paid advertisements, an innovation 
in this community. The chapter is also 
backing a movement for better motion pic- 
tures for children by presenting motion 
pictures every Saturday morning in the 
vestry of the church, for the children of 
the community, at a nominal admission 
price. Repairs amounting to more than 
$1,100 have been made on the parsonage 
without creating a debt. 


Installation of Mr. Gale 


DorcuEster, Mass.—Channing Church: 
The installation service for Rev. Frank 
R. Gale took place on Sunday evening, 
October 22. <A large congregation was 
present. The program was as follows: 
Invocation and Scripture reading, Rey. 
Harold lL. Pickett; responsive reading, 
Rey. Lyman YV. Rutledge; sermon, Rey. 
Dr. William I. Lawrance; installation 
prayer, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson ; 
charge to the minister, Rev. Dr. Addison 
Moore; right hand of fellowship, Rev. 
Adelbert Hudson; welcome to the parish, 
Charles A. Koe; charge to the people, Rev. 
F. Raymond Sturtevant. The service was 
impressive. Mrs. Gale’ has been chosen 
president of the Alliance, and new mem- 
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bers are being added. A new era of in- 
terest and usefulness is anticipated by 
minister and people. 


Demonstrating Dorchester Plan 


Dorcuester, *Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge: With a Sunday morning at- 
tendance exceeding 200 and an enrollment 
of 111 in the Sunday-school, the First 
Parish Church opens its season. At the 
October meeting of the Laymen’s League, 
Attorney-General J. Weston Allen pre- 
sented moral issues of the General Elec- 
tions held November 7. There were about 
100 men present. Mr. Hudson is to ad- 
dress the November meeting of the 
League. The Women’s Alliance has held 
two meetings, listening to the ministers, 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. Rutledge, at their 
October meeting, and to Rey. Walter S. 
Swisher on the subject of “Church Music” 
at their November meeting. The Alliance 
program for the year includes three stud- 
ies of social problems. Robert A. Woods, 
a leading social worker of the country, is 
to discuss “The Community”; . Stockton 
Raymond, secretary of the Family Wel- 
fare Society of Boston, Mass., “The Fam- 
ily’; and Henry R. Brigham, “Housing 
Problems.” 

The benevolent committee is collecting 
its usual supply of clothing and other 
materials to be sent to the various mis- 
sion centers. The Nathaniel Hall Society 
(the young people’s society) is flourishing 
as never before. The Sunday evening 
programs are to be devoted to presenta- 
tion of social and business interests, 
chiefly by members of the parish. Will- 
iam Hoag presented the legal profession 
recently. The Department of Religious 
Education at the beginning of the year 
announced two series of Bible study lec- 
tures to be held Monday evenings in the 
autumn and mid-winter, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hudson. The first series, 
which began October 9, is demonstrating 
an unusual interest. The attendance is 
averaging about fifty-five, running as high 
as seventy on favorable evenings. The 
Council, which is made up of delegates 
from all different societies connected with 
the church, and of which the trustees are 
ex-officio members, is conducting the 
every-member canvass this year. In co- 
operation with the Laymen’s League, the 
canvass will be conducted December 3. 
The church services will be taken over 
that day entirely by the laymen, and in 
the afternoon fifty canvassers will call on 
every member of the church. In prepara- 
tion the parish will give a supper to all 
members Friday evening, November 24, at 
which five members of the cabinet will 
speak, and a home-talent play entitled 
“Gold Dust” will be given to illustrate 
the canvass. The hostess meetings, which 
were conducted last year to enable the 
ministers to become acquainted with the 
people, are being repeated this year, to 
acquaint the people with their local com-, 
munities. The parish has been divided 
geographically into twenty units, seven- 
teen of which lie within the boundaries 
of Dorchester, one of Brookline, one of 
Milton, and one of other outlying dis- 
tricts. The hostess for each geographic 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each imsertiom. Pay- 
ment muet accompany all orders. 


BAZAAR SUPPLIES—Japanese articles for 
church bazaars consigned. Japanese Art & Nov- 
ity Co., 100 Prescott Ave., New York. 


make-believe 
Postpaid 30 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE.—Giant 
candy-stick holding five toys. 
vents, 4 for $1.00. Request novelty circular. 
eines Patty R. Comrort, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? by Lilian Brandt. 
—A book packed with interest for clergymen 
and all who raise money for philanthropic and 
religious purposes. Send $2.00 to The Frontier 
Press, 100 West 21st Street, New York. 


WANTED—Young girl (high school graduate) 
for clerical work in the office of a successful 
A taste for accuracy and detail, 
an agreeable presence, and a knowledge of type- 
writing, will be helpful.- Experience not neces- 
sary. Send full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress C-32,.CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


periodical. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


7 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


HORATIO STEBBINS 
His Ministry and Personality 


By CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


The story of the influence of a 
great Unitarian preacher in Maine 
and California. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


$2.00 AT ALL 4 PARK STREET 
BOOKSTORES BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THANKSGIVING 


Let us give thanks. 


Nature is beautiful, 
Friends are dear and 
Duty is close at hand. 
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unit is responsible for newcomers within 
her territory. She calls together for a 
social evening at her home all members 
of the church within her district, and 
any friends from the outside she may es- 
pecially desire to invite. At these meet- 
ings the neighborhood group studies its 
map and discusses possible improvements 
in community life. The steady, high at- 
tendance at the Sunday morning service 
is gained without any specific effort other 
than mailing of post-cards to the members 
of the church, announcing the sermon sub- 
jects each month in advance. 


Amenities in Minnesota 

Duturu, Minn.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Henry J. Adlard: Hvidence that this 
resuscitated church is making itself felt in 
the city is shown by the following special 
advertising which appeared in the Duluth 
Herald, September 30, in close proximity 
to -an advertisement of the Unitarian 
chureh. It appears under the heading of 
a Lutheran church located. four blocks 
away: “If you are interested in a church 
which preaches the old-fashioned gospel 
based upon the Bible as the verbally in- 
spired word of God, which has much to 
say of Christ and Him Crucified—come, 
and you will go away pleased. If you are 
interested in a church whose pastor pro- 
claims a monkey religion, or gives book 
reviews, or lectures on human science, or 
converts the temple of God into a conserva- 
tory of esthetics—you had better go some- 
where else—you will be disappointed if 
you come to us.” Mr. Adlard is delivering 
a series of addresses in the church on the 
following subjects: “Why I am not a 
Roman Catholic,” “Why I am not an 
Episcopalian,” “Why I am not an Evangeli- 
cal Protestant,” ‘‘Why I am not a Chris- 
tian Scientist,” “Why I am not an Agnos- 
tic,’ “Why I am a Unitarian.” 


Recognition for Sunday-school 

Meprintp, MAss.—First Congregational 
Chureh, Rey. Manly B. Townsend: A 
service of much significance was recently 
held in this church. The entire morning 
hour of worship was devoted to a “Service 
of Recognition and Consecration,’ in 
honor of the faithful teachers and officers 
of the Sunday-school, and in recognition 
of the supreme value of religious educa- 
tion to young and old in the life of the 
church. Most of the members of the 
school, of all ages, were present. They 
marched in, singing a processional hymn. 
Florence Buck, D.D., gave an inspiring 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLLt 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any othef 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

PRESIDENT, ENG Ae iP Sa (ce 

Vicr-PresiwenT, Mrs, CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BUR: 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Mise Mary E. Brads, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, MD., 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Pal frey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Eyening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locke, President. Ei, A, Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, Ideal year-round climate. 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self- support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


lf you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuartes H. Srrone, Honorary President. 


Purcy W. Garpnur, President, 
Providence, R.1. 


GeneraL Gzorcr T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ricuarp W. Suttoway, T'reasurer, 


Franklin, N.H. 


Rey. Wm. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L, Cox of Montclair, 

N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 

Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 

Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 

Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON lI, MASS. 
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address, ‘after which the minister de- 
livered the charge to the teachers and 
officers, who responded with a pledge to 
devote themselves to the welfare of the 
school. There was also a brief address 
to the pupils, and a pledge on their part. 
The whole service was impressive, and 
helped co-ordinate the work of church and 
school. , At the Sunday-school hour, Dr. 
Buck, with boys and girls picked at ran- 
dom, demonstrated the dramatization of 
the story of the selection and anointing of 
David as King of Israel by Samuel. The 
school has enjoyed a substantial increase 
in membership this fall. Miss Bdith L. 
Doane is the efficient superintendent. 


Rev. James Herman Whitmore 


The death of James Herman Whitmore 
at his home in Brookline, Mass., on the 
morning of November 1, withdraws from 
a considerable group of loving friends a 


man the thought of whom will always 
enrich their lives. Mr. Whitmore, the 
son of Samuel 8S. and Laura A. Whitmore, 
was born in Almont, Mich., in June, 1838. 
After a good academic education in Mill- 
ville Academy and Genesee and Wyoming 
Seminary he taught in the publie schools 
of New York for several years, receiving 
the state certificate at the age of twenty- 
four. He did not make a less useful min- 
ister for studying law with John H. White 
in Albion, N.Y., and later at the Albany 
Law School. Indeed, he practiced law 
for a while at Lockport, till he soon found 
that the choice of his heart lay in quite 
a different direction. He accordingly 
studied theology and was ordained in 
1869. He had for a time an independent 
church. Dr. Bellows helped to introduce 
him to the Unitarian fellowship. His last 
active service was at Stoneham, Mass,., 
where he resigned in 1899, leaving many 
loyal friends in that town. After this, he 
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and his gifted wife, who had been lovers 
from childhood, spent some years in 
travel and finally settled in a home of 
their own at 11 Abbotsford Road in 
Brookline. He published in 1889 a “Tes- 
timony of Nineteen Centuries to Jesus of 

azareth.” He says of himself that he 


was a lover of peace and less and less a 


sectarian or partisan; that he loved his 
fellow-men and believed with all his 
heart in spiritual religion. He wrote in 
1889: “To love and trust God as our near- 
est, dearest, wisest, and best friend is at 
once our most precious privilege and sur- 
est pleasure. My hope of Eternal Life is 
exactly as bright as my hope in God. I 
am with Paul persuaded that nothing can 
separate us from the love of God.” 

He wrote in a letter to a friend in 1916: 
“T love and revere with my whole heart, 
soul, spirit, being, Eternal Goodness, per- 
sonally represented perfectly in God as 
our Father in Heaven, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. In him I 
put my whole hope of eternal life and all 
my hope for the human race. Amen.” 
And quite recently he resubseribed to this 
with all his heart. 

Mr. Whitmore was essentially of that 
class of persons “naturally Christian,” 
born with good impulses, endowed not 
merely with the mens sana in corpore 
sano, but also with the crowning attri- 
bute of an all-round human being—the 
sanus, i.e., sanctus spiritus. He had the 
pure heart; he possessed integrity, and he 
found integrity, unity, purpose in the uni- 
verse. His whole being answered to the 
thought of God. He would not have been 
tempted to do a wrong or base thing. 
Why should he desire to do such a thing 
—foolish, hurtful, futile in its very na- 
ture? 

With an alert and vigorous mind, sensi- 
tive to all beautiful things in nature, in 
art and literature, in the society of true- 
hearted men and women, he seems to 
have enjoyed a wonderfully happy life. 
Among the “fruits of the spirit’”—love, 
joy, and all the rest by which you know 
a normal human being—it might be said 
that joy was his special note or message, 
not, however, a fantastic or egoist joy, 
but well ballasted with truth, with a fine 
sense of proportions, and resting back 
upon great thoughts and a wholesome 
spiritual philosophy. Its natural text was, 
“Tf God be for us, who can be against us?” 
If God is real, why is not joy rational for 
every one who seeks to do God’s will? 

It is a pity that Mr. Whitmore was not 
better known. His modest excellence, his 


. wide and thoughtful reading, his well- 


equipped and admirable mind, his faith- 
ful work, his generous and purposeful 
life, his happy companionship would have 
easily constituted him the peer of any 
group of men of his time. Who shall say 
that this single quiet life was not more 
truly significant to answer our immense 
problems concerning human progress and 
the worth and destiny of the common 
man, than a whole roomful of the grand 
personages, governmental leaders, and 
money kings, who have brought the world 
into so dreadful a tangle—all for want 
of what this simple man knew by heart, 
namely, the love of God, without which 
there is no wisdom. oO. F. De 
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Christmas is Coming! 


Each year many of our readers order a subscription for THE 
REGISTER as a Christmas gift for a friend. 


Your friends will appreciate the fine articles and editorials, 
the striking photographs of the churches, and the fresh denomi- 


national news will make them better-informed Unitarians. 


We will start sending THE 
REGISTER at once, and will continue until January 1, 1924— 


Order a subscription to-day. 


making a 13 months’ subscription if ordered promptly. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


For the enclosed $4.00 (check, money order, or cash) send THE REGISTER, 


commencing at once and continuing until January 1, 1924, to 


ON GATES cease 


My name and address is: 
1 Fr nO De ere ss 
Street: 
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CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 
Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS CAIRO 


150 Offices in All Parts of the World 


BOSTON 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


What the world needs is a Declaration 


of Interdependence—Norfolk Virginrian- 
Pilot. 
The Coué method as applied to the 


nation: “Every day, and in every way, we 
get debter and debter.’—Punch. 


The difference between two men who 
were classmates in college was described 
by a friend of both who said that while 
A was getting an education, B was learn- 
ing something. 


“Mother,” said a little boy after coming 
from a walk. “I’ye seen a man who makes 
horses.” “Are you sure?” asked his 
mother. ‘Yes,’ he replied. “He had a 
horse nearly finished when I saw him; 
he was just nailing on his back feet.”— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


The editor called upon a regular con- 
tributor for help in the preparation of a 
special number which had been clearly 
announced in the paper. ‘What number?” 
asked the r. ¢« “Don’t you read THE 
REGISTER?” said the aggrieved editor. 
“Certainly not,” was the retort. “I write 
for it.” 


“And you are ninety-five years old!” 
she exclaimed. “How wonderful! You 
look so well. How have you managed to 
do it?’ “My method is very simple. I 
never let any of my friends know when 
I am not feeling well; consequently I’ve 
never had to take any of the things they 
would have recommended, if they had 
known I was ailing.’—The Continent. 


A colored minister in the South greatly 
impressed his hearers once with a sermon, 
in which he used again and again the 
phrase “statu quo.” After the sermon was 
over, one of the elders took him aside and 
said: “Parson, you kept saying lots of 
times that we were in a statw quo. What 
does that mean?” ‘Well, I will tell you,” 
the preacher answered. “It is Latin, and 
it means in Hnglish, ‘We are in the devil 
Of, a pfix.?)” 


An Englishman staying at a Nevada 
ranch suggested one morning that his host 
take a walk with him to a mountain that 
in the rare atmosphere appeared close 
at hand. After walking several hours the 
mountain seemed no nearer. Finally they 
reached it. Returning by a different route 
the men came upon an irrigated field. At 
the first ditch the Englishman sat down 
and began to remove his shoes. ‘What on 
earth are you going to do?” inquired the 
Nevadan. The Hnglishman contemplated 
the ditch and said, “Why, I’m going to 
swim this blooming river.” 


M. Clémenceau’s house in Paris adjoined 
the headquarters of a congregation. When 
an attempt on the Premier’s life was made 
in 1919, a priest came, offering his services. 
“Thank you, my Reverend Father,” said 
Clémenceaun not unkindly, “but I don’t 
think I'll need you this time.’ Then he 
added earnestly: “However, if you wish 
to be agreeable to me I should like you 
to have that tree removed,” pointing to 
a tall poplar in the priest’s yard which 
threw a shade into the Premier’s garden— 
“it keeps the beautiful sun away from me.” 
“Tt shall be felled to-day,’ replied the 
priest. “I should not like to be responsible 
for keeping you from enjoying the only 
sight of heaven which a sinner, such as 
you are, is likely to have.’ They both 
laughed and shook hands. 
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In ibis Number 


Editorials) s,s. s--cghat aces ae eee 


Original and Selected 
England Discards Lloyd George, by S.T. . . 
““My Country’ in ‘‘Our World” . ..... 
The Pilgrimage to Kolozsv4r, by Harold E. B. 
Speight. cos. = of eugs osuasun sls a cae ee 
From Meadville to Ithaca: An Opportunity 
The “Y” Pleasesthe Admiral . . . «. «+ 
Unitarian Church in West Newton, Mass. . . 
Gifts of the Church, by Hilary G. Richardson . 
The Progress. of Religion’. «00.06 2. 
Rev. James Herman Whitmore ..... 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


President, JamEs P. PaRMENTER. Vice-Presidents: 
Pavuu Revere FrRoreineHam, RoperT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, Rosrrt 8. Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. 


1112 
1113 


1114 
1115 
1116 


Euus, J. H. Apptppnn, Jonn H. Laturop, H. ‘ \ 

Barrett LEARNED. Treasurer, HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Literature 5 

54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. Books and Furniture, by A. R. H.; Books 1120 
The Home 


A Thanksgiving Adventure, by Minnie Leona 


UDtOD xsi ee dh an ayahocy cl tos oleae ua ee 
CHURCH: FEY ee WINDOWS Creatures of the Far North (The Walrus Family), 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, by Evangeline Weir; Last Words of the Curi- 
UB! 6.7% 6) <5. 5 Mer sea ot oy Toll ta vay enh on amece ae Ae 
BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY |Poetry ; 
Write for 50 or more sets of AMERICAN CHRIST-| ne Blessing, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . . 1122 
MAS SEALS. Sell for 10 cents a set. When sold,| A Boy’s Advice, by Elizabeth Nelson . . . 1123 
send us $3.00 and KEEP $2.00. 
NEUBECKER BROS., 961 E. 23d St., Dept. 147, Brooklyn, N.Y.| News of the Churches ........ 1124 
Parish Letters. «4.0 <2. 2 ce ee een 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS Personal Notes and Oiher News 1127 
Pleasatitries 7-0, Coe 1132 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth Views. 
Hand-colored 65¢. Plain 50¢. 5x 7 views without 
calendars—colored 50¢, plain 25¢. 


ALBERT KINGAN 
143 Sandwich Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREBT CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister.. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools Service, 11 a.mM.; subject, “The Spirit of 
in New England; near Boston; in naniaetyiie Mr. Hudson will preach. AIL 

° < o 1s cordially welcome. 
Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES f 
5 , corner 0 
Voice and Harmony Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 


ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘Prayer and Self-Instruction.” Church 
service at 11 a.m. Collection for current ex- 
penses. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
zarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charlies BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Haster. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
Organist and Choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D A.M. 
Thanksgiving Day, 11 a.mM.: Service with ser- 
mon _by Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D. Open 


daily 9-12. 
2a Park St. 


\ 
le > e 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *goston. 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Eiladelpeias Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CurisTIAN REGISTER. 


BAZAAR CHAIRMEN! 


Why Don’t You—for your Fairs—order some 
of that exceptionally pure Olive Oil Soap 
(Castile) that has been sold so widely for the 
different Women’s College Funds? Excellent 
profit! Address 


MARION E. STANWOOD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MANAGER AND HOSTESS FOR COLLEGE CLUB 


A club maintained in an Ohio city by 
young men college students during their 
working periods away from college seeks 
a woman for manager, hostess, and friend- 
ly counsellor. We desire to be put in 
touch with persons thoroughly qualified, 
and shall send information upon request. 
Address F 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade) , Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


DR. REEVES’ SANITARIUM 


is a private home for nervous patients, and elderly 
people requiring care. Excellent table, homelike 
surroundings, auto drives. 
HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D. 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


\ 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON oy; Telephone Melrose 0133. 1 
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